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T is impossible to read the proposals for a new intez- 
national security organisation drawn up at Dumbarton 
Oaks without realising how very closely the new League 
is modelled on the old. Whether it is a question of 
obligations or structure or procedure the “ United 
Nations Organisation ” is blood brother of the League 
of Nations. The language of the new proposals is more 
dry and sober. All the Utopian aspirations of the 
Wilsonian experiment are carefully left out. Nevertheless, 
the aim to provide machinery whereby fully Sovereign 
states may settle their disputes by peaceful means is the 
same in both documents, however much the new proposals 
avoid any suggestion of a new heaven and a new earth. 
The structure proposed at Dumbarton Oaks closely 
follows the forecast made in The Economist of Sep- 
tember 23. There is to be a General Assembly of all the 
United Nations, to which other states may be admitted 
by a two-thirds majority of the Assembly votes. This is 
indistinguishable from the old League Assembly. The 
range of problems which it may survey and on which it 
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may make recommendations is as wide. But, as with the 
old League, the chief source of authority is not the 
Assembly but the Council. 

The new scheme proposes a Security Council which 
has roughly the same powers and functions as the old 
Council of the League. The four Great Powers—America, 
Britain, Russia and China—have permanent seats, and 
France will “in due course ” also have permanent repre- 
sentation. Six other states will be elected by the Assembly 
and serve for two-year periods, three retiring each year. 
In the old Council, very much the same expedient was ° 
used to secure Great Power and Small Power ‘represen- 
tation. If there are any differences in the work proposed 
for the Council, they lie in the greater clarity with which 
the new proposals underline its overwhelming responsi- 
bility in the sphere of security. 

Assembly and Council will, in the new League as in 
the old, be served by a permanent secretariat. An inter- 
national Court will deal with justiciable disputes. The 
new proposals suggest that either the old Permanent 
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’ Court be carried on or a new one established on identical 
lines. Finally, a new organ, an Economic and Social 
Council, will guide the social, economic and humani- 
tarian work of the new League and direct the work of 
existing bureaux, of which the International Labour Office 
will presumably be one. 

One entirely new feature is the place given to regional 
organisations, As the proposals put it 

Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence 

of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with 

such mattérs relating to the maintenance of inter- 

national peace and security as are appropriate for regional 

action. 
Where it is appropriate, the Security Council may make 
use of regional machinery to- ensure the enforcement of 
its decisions, but no local action may be taken without 
reference to the Council nor may regional agencies take 
to themselves the functions which can only be exercised 
by the Council. Thus the type of regionalism permitted 
is not exclusive. 


* 


The obligations of the new organisation are very 
similar to those laid down under the old. Its primary 
function is to ensure that the state members use pacific 
means in settling their disputes. Unlike the old, the riew 
League contains no specific guarantee by each member 
of the territorial integrity and political independence of 
all the states, but since no state sacrifices either without a 
struggle and all struggles are the subject matter of the 
League’s deliberations, the distinction is academic. The 
peaceful means proposed are the old ones—judicial settle- 
ment, arbitration, conciliation and, where everything else 
fails, reference of the dispute to the Security Council. 

Where the aggressor refuses peaceful means, the 
Council may specify what sanctions, diplomatic, economic 
and military, should be imposed. In the old League, 
sanctions short of war were to follow automatically on 
the breaking of the Covenant by any Member. In the new 
proposals, the supreme authority of the Council covers 
all sanctions, military and non-military alike, It alone 
apparently defines aggression. It alone specifies the action 
to be taken. The difference may not seem important but 
it shows that the drafters have learned the lesson of this 
war—that only Great Powers can wage war effectively. 

A new feature of the proposals against aggression is 
the setting up of a military staff committee, consisting of 
the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent Council Members, 
which will advise the Council on its military responsi- 
bilities. The forces at the disposal of the Council are to 
be composed of national contingents contributed by the 
different state members, Of these, however, some air 
contingents are to be held immediately available for the use 
of the Council. In both proposals, one may see a desire 
_ to “put teeth” into the new League. In parenthesis, it 

should be noted that much less space is devoted to dis- 
armament in the new proposals. 

In the old League, one of the most criticised provisions 
was the unanimity rule which covered the recommenda- 
tions made by the Assembly and the war-making decisions 
of the Council. The Members’ obligation to fulfil the 
Council’s recommendations on sanctions was conditional 
upon their being reached without dissentients, other than 
the parties to the dispute. This ruling in fact gave the 
power of veto to every Member of the Council. In the new 
proposals, most of the votes in the Assembly may now 
be taken on a two-thirds majority. The voting in the 
Council is deferred for further consideration. It is, how- 
. ever, known that the difficulties which made postpone- 

ment necessary also turned on the problem of a veto. 

The British and American drafts apparently proposed 
_that, in determining and combating aggression, the 

Council should decide by a majority vote, none of the 

Great Powers being in the minority. In other words, the 

Great Powers, like the whole of the old Council, were 

to be unanimous. To this was added, however, the old 

Council proviso that any Power, Great or Small, if it 

were itself accused of the aggression, should not vote. 

The Russians wish to see this proviso deleted. In other 
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words, they wish to: be able to veto Council action, even 
when they are accused of aggression. 
Thus under the old form of unanimity or the new form 


of a veto, the same problem has come up. It underlines 


once again the fact that in a world of sovereign states, 
the power exercised by the League is the power which 
the Great States are ready to put at its disposal. In 
disputes concerning themselves, they will not permit 


a Council vote to override their determination to be’ 


judges in their own cause. They may indeed decide to 
adopt peaceful procedures ; but if they do not, the League 
cannot coerce them. This was the naked fact underlying 
the old unanimity rule. It is the reality behind the Russian 
attitude. 

: * 


It is not really a matter for surprise that the new 
structure of the international organisation so closely 


_ resembles the old or that the same problems have emerged 


in both. The shape of the world has not changed very 
much in the last twenty-five years. It is still a world of 
separate independent sovereign states. All that has 
happened is that the Great Powers have, if anything, 
become greater, and the gap between the great and the 
small has widened. In such a world, the old League is 
about the best structure men can contrive to express 
their peaceful purposes and their pious hope that all 
nations will abide by them. But the structure itself will 
not guarantee peace. It is a device of machinery, an 
instrument which, if the nations are bent on peace, will 
held them to cooperate smoothly but which, if they .are 
not, will be of little use. 

The Russian attitude over the Council voting is only 
a more frank admission of a reservation which every 
separate sovereign Great Power will make. The Russian 
Government no doubt feels more strongly on the matter 
because Russia alone of all the nations has been once 
ejected from the League for aggression. It is easier to 
understand the Russian point of view if one can answer 
two questions. Would Great Britain allow itself to be 
arraigned before Council and Assembly on the grounds 
of “ imperialist aggression” in India? Would the United 
States permit China and Russia to join Mexico in a 
joint defence against some supposed act of ge on 
the part of America? The Russians have bluntly stated 
a reservation which all will make. 


This is not necessarily a disaster. On the contrary, if 
it compels statesmen and people to face the realities of 
international cooperation it will have done a real service. 
That cooperation will depend, as long as sovereignty lasts, 
on the will to peace of the Great Powers and not upon 
any structure of international security, Structures are not 
panaceas, covenants are not peace. Peace will be achieved, 
arduously, year by year, if the Great Powers in their 
relations with each other and with their smaller neigh- 
bours make respect, cooperation and good neighbourliness 
the rule of their foreign policy. Thus, while the publica- 
tion of the proposals drafted at Dumbarton Oaks is 
undoubtedly a milestone in international order, one of 
its most encouraging features is the fact that it was 
published soon after the meeting between the President 
and Mr Churchill at Quebec and on the eve of the dis- 
cussions between Marshal Stalin, Mr Churchill, Mr Eden 
and Mr Mikolajczyk in Moscow. 

Covenant or no covenant, the obstacles to real post- 
war understanding ere there. Trade problems, relations 
with South America, the Japanese settlement—all these 
may cloud understanding between the United States and 
its partners. The future of Germany, the independence 
of Poland, the post-war organisation of the Balkans— 
these are problems which may create friction and mis- 
understanding between Russia and the West. The new 
League can solve none of them. Rather its successful 
working depends upon their solution. But if Allied states- 
manship can bring the Great Powers out of the war 
determined to work together for peace as closely and as 
wholelfeartedly as they did for war, then the new League 
can be an effective and creative instrument of their 
common purpose. 
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Back to Politics 


T HE Liberal and Labour parties have now announced 
their decision, which never was in much doubt, to 
fight the next election as independent parties with inde- 
pendent programmes. The Conservative party, faced with 
Hobson’s choice, will also fight independently. There will 
thus be no “coupon ” election. The three parties, having 
put an end to a truce which has already lasted for more 
than four years, will open up electoral warfare. 

Already the political atmosphere is heavily charged, 
and party organisatioas are beginning their election pre- 
parations. The week-end speeches of Mr Eden and Mr 
Attlee savoured of electioneering ; both tended to claim 
for their respective parties the lion’s share of the credit 
for the Government’s social insurance plan, while in a 
fortnight’s time, the Liberals will be able to produce 
Sir William Beveridge as their ace of trumps. The coali- 
tion in fact is beginning to wear very thin. The Labour 
party hopes that it will be dissolved “with dignity and 
good feeling, for it would be an unworthy thing for so 
great an adventure to end in squalid bickering.” But it 
looks as if this is exactly what will happen. The crisis 
which has developed over the compensation clauses of 
the Planning Bill may be the first of many crises, which 
will make an all-party Government a mockery. The pulls 
and pressures of seciional interests may becomé so strong 
that not even the prestige of Mr Churchill will be able to 
hold the parties together. 

The truth is that unity among the political parties is 
only practicable in time of national danger. The Dunkirk 
harmonies cannot be sustained by a choir whose members 


are singing out of tune, Now that there is a general feel- - 


ing that the war in the west can safely be left to General 
Eisenhower and Field-marshal Montgomery, political 
unity has become an artificial concept. There is, indeed, 
a great deal of costly fighting still to be done. But the 
period of policy-making for war is over, and the content 
of politics is almost fully directed towards the years of 
reconstruction and recovery. These, too, will be crisis 
years; indeed, the economic war against want and 
unemployment will call for as great a national effort and 
as much unity as the military war against Germany. 
Logically, therefore, there may be good reasons for con- 
tinuing the coalition, but psychologically they must 
break down. In war, not only is there agreement on 
ends but there is also agreement—or at least not party 
differences—on means, In peace, agreement on ends is 
limited to the broadest generalisations and there is fairly 
complete disagreement—that is, the parties feel impelled 
at least to create an appearance of disagreement—on 
means. Nothing could more clearly illustrate the impo- 


tence of a coalition when faced with peacetime questions 
than the present deadlock over the Planning Bull. Each 
party by itself has a policy ; the coalition has none. 

The date of the election will, of course, be decided 
by the Prime Minister, but he will get his signal from 
the Labour party, whose private dilemma will be to 
choose the right moment to cut the painter. Its execu- 
tive’s statement purposely leaves this vague, though it 
rightly stresses the importance of giving the men and 
women in the Forces a chance to play their part in sn 
election. But this is purely an administrative point, and 
the Conservatives are most unlikely to give the Labour 
leaders six months of freedom from office to conduct their 
election campaign. The very strong probability. is that 
the Labour Ministers’ resignation will be followed almost 
at once by an election. This being so, the December con- 
ference of the Labour party will have to decide whether 
the break and the election should come at once or later. 
Once again, there are, in logic, powerful arguments for 
postponement until the last possible moment, so as to 
give Mr Bevin a chance to direct at any rate the opening 
phases of demobilisation, to ensconce Sir William Jowitt 
in his new Ministry, to assist in conducting the war 
against Japan and to enable the joint plans for social 
reform to be translated from White Papers into Parlia- 
mentary Bills. But a situation in which Ministers would 
attend Cabinet meetings in the morning and catch the 
afternoon train to denounce their colleagues on the 
hustings would clearly be unworkable. Similar arguments 
can be used to support the suggestion that the coalition 
should be resumed after the election, But this would be 
regarded as political trickery, and the cry “ The coalition 
is dead—long live the coalition ” is most unlikely to be 
acceptable to the Labour rank and file. 

It is fascinating, though obviously hazardous,. to in- 
dulge in political forecasts or to try to assess the balance 
of parties in the next House of Commons. To judge 
from by-election results, there should be a swing to the 
left, especially if the still untested ovinion of the Forces 
is taken into account, But the magic of Mr Churchill’s 
name will undoubtedly influence the floating mass of the 
electorate, the non-political millions, who, after all, have 
the decisive say, who rarely vote in by-elections and who 
pay little attention to party labels. These voters will have 
so much difficulty in imagining anyone else as Prime 
Minister that it should not be very hard for the Tory 
propagandists to convict the Socialists of deserting the 
indispensable man. Moreover, Mr Churchill should 
appeal to many people on the left, as the man who has 
met Stalin three times. The Conservatives will probably 
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be able to put forward the greater number of war 
heroes and younger men as candidates. The Liberals may 
well increase their representation in Parliament, even 
though the existing electoral system operates against 
them. The Labour party may throw away its chances of 
appealing to the non-political electorate -by its excessive 
rigidity. Its decision to fight Sir Stafford Cripps is 
evidence of suicidal tendencies, and there are other Inde- 
pendent Members who, though outside the Party, would 
- nevertheless be able to promote its interests in the 
country if they were given the chance. Common Wealth 
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has now applied for affiliation to the Labour party. Its 
request will without doubt be turned down as decisively 
as was that of the Communists, though both parties would 
bring a certain amount of useful electoral grist to the 
mill, For the same reason, Labour will never countenance 
any electoral agreement with the Liberals, even though 
many three-cornered contests might be won by one or 
other party. In short, the pattern of the inter-war years 
will be repeated for at least one more election. The 


‘Tories are more interested in power, the Socialists in 


purity. The country is likely to gratify both wishes. 


Colonial Constitutions 


HE constitutional deadlock in India tends to obscure 

the progress that is being made by other parts ot 
the dependent Empire towards responsible government. 
Yet it is a remarkable fact that the years of the war, so 
far from being a period of marking time, have seen con- 
stitutional changes, in the direction of more self-govern- 
ment, all over the colonial empire. Last week, the 
Secretary of State announced his approval in principle 
to a new constitution for the Gold Coast, which gives 
its Legislative Council a majority of’ unofficial members. 
This follows the recent announcement that a Royal Com- 
mission is to examine the proposals put forward by the 
Ceylon Board of Ministers; the draft order-in-council 
promulgating a new constitution for Jamaica ; the reports 
of the Trinidad and British Guiana franchise com- 
missions ; and the promise that responsible government 
in internal affairs will be restored to Malta—all within 
the space of the last eighteen months, / 

There have been other developments, not involving 
constitutional changes but nevertheless helping towards 
responsible government. High upon the list of these 
should be placed the appointment of an African to the 
Kenya Legislative Council, the reform of local government 
in Cyprus prior to the re-establishment of a Legislative 
Council, and the setting up of provincial councils in 
Northern Rhodesia in which Africans, not necessarily the 
chiefs’ but the most progressive members of the native 
authorities, speak their minds on matters concerning 
their territory. 

The scope and nature of all these changes vary in 
accordance with the political maturity of the colony 
concerned. But it is possible to trace, through them, the 
milestones on the road to Dominion status. The first is 
reached when a colony is given a Legislative Council. 
To begin with, this is merely a means of making repre- 
sentations to the colonial government ; it is a debating 
assembly, but it has no powers. It is the government 
which initiates bills, and as there is an official majority 
in the Council, they are certain to be passed. The 
next milestone is, therefore, reached when, as will now 
be the case in the Gold Coast, there is an unofficial 
majority in the Council. Eighteen out of the thirty 
members will be elected to the new Legislative Council 
in the Gold Coast, the remaining twelve consisting of 
six Officials and six unofficial members nominated by the 
Governor. But the powers allowed to the Council are 
still very: limited. The Governor will be enabled to over- 
ride its decision “in the interests of public order, public 
faith or good government,” though his action will, in 
its turn, be subject to revocation by the Colonial Office. 

From now on, therefore, progress towards responsible 
government depends on the powers and functions of the 
Legislative Council and, conversely, on the limitation 
of the Governor’s power. This latter has been one of 
the biggest points at issue between the Secretary of State 
and Jamaica in the discussions on the island’s new con- 
stitution. Originally, the Governor’s powers of certifica- 
tion and veto—that is, of certifying that bills have become 
law even though they have been rejected by the Council 
and of vetoing bills that have been passed by it 
—were absolute. After negotiations, however, a con- 
cession was made, and it is at present proposed that 


though absolute powers of veto should be retained, the 
power of certification should be exercised in accordance 
with the advice of the Executive Council. In the case of 
Ceylon, the British Government has stipulated that what- 
ever form of constitution is eventually adopted, the 
Governor must have overriding powers in matters 
relating to defence, external affairs and currency and those 
likely to arouse opposition from minority communities. 

Aiong with the extension of the powers uf the Legis- 
lative Council goes an attempt to educate its members 
in the work of administration. There is no question of 
this in the new. constitution proposed for the Gold Coast. 
But in Jamaica, under the proposals at present under dis- 
cussion, the Executive Council will consist of ten 
members, half of whom will be selected by the elected 
House of Representatives and will serve as chairmen of 
five committees concerned with such matters as agri- 
culture and social welfare. In Jamaica, the Legislative 
Council proper will become an Upper House consisting of 
fifteen nominated members. It will apparently have power 
to initiate bills, but it has been officially declared that it is 
the Executive Council which will be “ the principal instru- 
ment of policy in Jamaica”—it will prepare budgets, 
approve Government Bills before they go to the House 
of Representatives and perform such other functions 
as the Secretary of State may direct. 


* 


This attempt to give the people a lesson in the depart- 
mental system was tried some years ago in Ceylon and 
did not, it is true, have much success. There, the 
Donoughmore Commission found, the divorce ef power 
and responsibility led to a situation in which 


those who have the controlling votes . . . do not bear 
the responsibility for their decision, those who have to 
bear the responsibility are without the controlling votes. 


It does not follow that in the different circumstances of 
Jamaica, where for one thing there is no communal 
problem, the committee system will not work. But it is 
worth noting that in Ceylon it was found advisable to 
give the people more responsibility rather than less, The 
legislative and executive councils, under the Donoughmore 
constitution, were fused into a single State Council, and 
a Board of Ministers was made responsible ‘for the various 
departments of government, seven out of its ten members 
being elected members of the Council. But the State 
Council only had limited control over matters of finance. 

The grant of responsible government to a colony 3s, 
therefore, no simple precedure. The Secretary of State 
has above all two things to bear in mind. First of all, he 
has to remember that he is trustee for communities 
which might be oppressed by those to whom the reins 
of government would be given. Secondly, he has to be 
assured that self-government will not mean bad govern- 
ment and in particuiar financially unsound government. 
If there are to be large investments of capital in the 
colonies after the war, the investor, whether he is tax- 
payer or private capitalist, must be assured of the financial 
stability of the colony he is investing in—there should te 
no more Newfoundlends. Moreover, those who cavil at 
the Governor’s reserved powers should take a lesson 
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from the present situation in the Bahamas. There, the 
power to legislate lies with the elected House of Assembly 
to which the Governor can only recommend legislation. 
Recently he recommended, as a result of the expressed 
desire of the Imperial Government, that the secret ballot 
should be extended to the Out Islands. The House of 


Assembly turned the proposal down, and there is no 
means of making it law. 


* 


Difficulties such as these—the communal problem and 
the recalcitrance of the Bahamas House of Assemb]y— 
could be resolved, partly at least, if government were 
made democratic at the same time as it is made respon- 
sible, In the Bahamas, the property qualification for en 
elector allows nearly 20 per cent. of the population to 
vote, which is far higher than in the other West Indian 
islands, but the property qualification for a Member of 
the House of Assembly is as much as £200. In recent 
years, therefore, the grant of new constitutions has been 
accompanied by a considerable extension of the franchise. 
Ceylon was granted more or less universal adult suffrage 
under the Donoughmore constitution ; Jamaica is to be 
granted it under its new constitution. The Trinidad 
Franchise Committee has unanimously recommended the 
abolition of a property qualification for electors in that 
colony and the Secretary of State has gone further by 
abolishing the literacy qualification as well; the island 
will in future have universal adult suffrage, and though 
members of the Legislative Council will still have to 
fulfil a property qualification, it will be greatly reduced. 
The British Guiana Franchise Commission, on the other 
hand, has been less progressive, A majority has recom- 
mended that the property qualifications for voters should 
be retained, though reduced by half or more; it also 
recommended a literacy test in English, but the Secretary 
of State, while accepting the retention of the property 


Confusing 


8 py the briefest comment was possible last week 
on the speech made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the Mansion House to the bankers of the City. 
The speech touched upon a number of topics and Sir 
John Anderson had much that was both cogent and en- 
couraging to say. But the more important passages, and 
those that have attracted most attention, were those that 
dealt with some of the issues of international trade and 
finance involved in the Bretton Woods Agreement. These 
passages raise an important issue of public policy, on 
which it is advisable that something more should be said. 
The Chancellor was careful to say that the British 
Government was not yet committed to acceptance of the 
Agreement, though he very rightly added that 


if we find that the United States and other countries im- 
portant in international trade and finance decide that it 
is acceptable to them, we must not reject it lightly. 


This may perhaps be interpreted as stating the intention 
to wait until Congress has pronounced. Sir John also made 
it clear that he would have much more to say about 
Bretton Woods when the time comes for it to be debated 
in Parliament. He selected only a few points for discussion 
in last week’s speech. But it is reasonable to suppose that 
he selected those that seemed to him to be the most 
important. And it must be recorded, with regret, that his 
treatment of them was more calculated to confuse the 
issue than to elucidate it. 

The Chancellor used three arguments in favour of 
Bretton Woods—or, more strictly, of the general philo- 
sophy of international trade of which Bretton Woods is 
the first expression. One argument was that we are bound 
to the acceptance of this philosophy—in particular to its 
ban on discrimination—by Article VII of the Master 
Lend-Lease Agreement. The second argument was that, 
in any case, Britain must embrace a multilateral system 
of international trade and finance and eschew discrimina- 
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qualification, has substituted for the other recommenda- 
tion a literacy test in any language. 

In Africa, the question of universal suffrage has hardly 
yet arisen. In the Gold Coast, the municipal members 
are elected by ballot, for which there is a property quaii- 
fication, but the provincial members are elected by the 
provincial councils, the members of which have a vote 
for every unit of ten thousand inhabitants in their 
divisions. In principle, this system is to be retained under 
the new constitution. In Northern Rhodesia, too, the 
system of provincial councils, from which it is hoped 
eventually to draw an African central council, is still 
something far less than direct representation. The time 
may come when the central council will elect a member 
to serve on the territory’s Legislative Council, but there 
is a danger that this system will leave, for instance, the 
African on the compound unrepresented. It is an inter- 
esting and welcome means of giving African opinion a 
hearing, but it should not be regarded as a substitute 
for a wider suffrage. 

For the majority of colonies universal suffrage must 
still remain a distant goal. So, too, must the attainment 
of fully responsible government. But these examples of 
the past few months show that there is always movement 
on the road from the dependent Empire to the indepen- 
dent Commonwealth. There are obstacles in plenty, and 
whereas the colonial peoples tend to ask for too much 
and too soon, the Colonial Office seems to grant too little 
and too slowly. But it is worth noting that, except where 
the communal problem is intense, as in Palestine, dis- 
turbances in the colonial empire in recent years have 
been caused by economic factors such as low wages 
rather than by ‘unfulfilled political aspirations, That 
in itself is a testimony to the reality of the British 
promise to grant self-government to the colonies and 
also to the colonial peoples’ belief that it will eventually 
be carried out. 


the Issue 


tory barter. The third was that the plan provides con- 
siderable elasticity of exchange rates. On this third point, 
there can be little quarrel with the Chancellor ; but the 
other two deserve a little further analysis. 
Article VII of the Master Agreement pledges both the 
British and the American Governments to take action, 
open to participation by all other countries of like mind, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods . . .; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in 
international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers... . 


It will be noticed that there is an obligation on both 
countries. It will also be noticed that a number of objec- 
tives are set up, without any indication that any one of 
them has priority over the others, or that one should 
prevail over the others if they come into conflict. More- 
over, it is becoming apparent that the vital word “ dis- 
criminatory ” is given widely varying interpretations by 
different people. As usually interpreted in America, it 
condemns a number of British practices, such as imperial 
preference (for which an exception has apparently been 
granted, though the text of the Master Agreement bears 
no trace of any such qualification) and any arrangements, 
such as the Anglo-Argentine agreement or reciprocal bulk- 
purchase agreements, designed to secure that the benefit 
of British purchases shall accrue to the British export 
trade ; but it conveniently omits such American dis- 
criminatory practices as insistence that American loans 
shall be spent in American markets. In this view, a country 
which puts other countries in possession of its currency 
by buying goods is discriminating if it tries to control the 
expenditure of that currency ; while a country which puts 
another in possession of its currency by making a loan is 
fully entitled to control the expenditure of it. That this is 
the accepted American doctrine has been made clear in 
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the last few days by Mr Harry Hopkins, the President’s 
confidential adviser, who advocated a policy of “tied” 
loans. On the other hand, the British definition of dis- 
crimination will appear just as far-fetched to American 
eyes as the American does to British. Apart altogether 
from imperial preference, which is a standing exception to 
the most-favoured-nation rule, Sir John Anderson stated 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday that some forms of 
“‘ clearing and payments agreements, bulk purchase con- 
tracts and import control” come within the definition of 
non-discrimination. If this view is accepted by the Ameri- 
cans and applied in both a commercial and a monetary 
context, there is really no dispute. If “ non-discrimination ” 
is so widely defined, no one would want to discriminate. 


* 


But this, after all, is no more than a matter of verbal 
definitions. Much more important was the Chancellor’s 
insistence that, pledge or no pledge, a non-discriminating, 
multilateral system of international trade was in the 
interests of Great Britain. The alternative, he implied, 
was “what is in essence a barter system for our inter- 
national trade.” 

If we discriminate, other people can discriminate. If we 

indulge in barter, other people can indulge in barter. 

When the Chancellor poses the choice between an agreed 
multilateral system and a barter system conducted in an 
atmosphere of hostility, there is, of course, only one 
answer. But to put the choice in this way, as if what 
were at stake were a simple choice between the two 
extremes, is only to confuse the issue. It is the same sort 
of prejudicial irrelevance as the question that used to be 
put, with a similar air of finality, by Chamberlain’s sup- 
porters in the Munich days: Do you prefer war or peace? 

It is a matter of almost unanimous agreement that a 
free and universal system of international trade which 
works successfully is perfect. Such, broadly, was the 
system that prevailed before the last war. But one of the 
clearest lessons of the inter-war period is that a system of 
rigid obligations that breaks down can be very damaging. 
In the light of hindsight, most people now would agree 
that the attempt to re-create the pre-war system in the 
1920’s did far more harm than good, and, specifically, 
that Great Britain would have been better off if no attempt 
had been made to restore the gold standard, at the previous 
or at any other parity, until the political and economic 
relations of the world settled down to something much 
nearer normality. When the man in the street anxiously 
enquires of Bretton Woods “Is it the gold standard? ” 
(and anyone who is in contact with the public can testify 
to the anxiety), he is not asking a technical question, but 
using a convenient shorthand for the query, “Are we 
getting ready to make the same mistake, or the same sort 
of mistake, as we did last time? ” 

Now in some respects—probably on balance—the 
Bretton Woods plan is more elastic than the gold stan- 
dard. But fundamentally, its object is the same as that 
of the financial reconstruction of the 1920's, the re-crea- 
tion of a multilateral regime of free convertibility. It would 
take a great deal of boldness to assert that the elasticity 
of the Bretton Woods plan would have been enough 
to carry it through the hurricane of 1929-31. At bottom, 
the case for Bretton Woods is that the hurricane will not 
recur. And that means that Bretton Woogs must be judged 
by the available evidence on the correctness of this view. 

‘There may. well be good reasons for taking an opti- 
mistic view. But there are also good reasons why the 
United Kingdom should measure the risk with particular 
care, The real cause of a breakdown, if one were to 
occur, might well lie with the creditor countries of the 
world. Nevertheless, the breakdown would present itself 
in the guise of a default by the debtor. Britain is the 
largest prospective deficit country and has been stripped, 
during the war, of virtually all its reserves ; on Britain 
would almost inevitably fall the odium of a collapse. 
What is in the minds of many of those who have doubts 
about Bretton Woods is not that the inception of the 
plan would be harmful to British interests, but that its 
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breakdown, if a breakdown should occur, would be most 
peculiarly damaging to Great Britain. 

The real issue is, then, whether, after all the evidence 
has been weighed, the Bretton Woods scheme looks 2s 
if it would work. The United States can afford to take 
the attitude that, even if it does not work, no harm has 
been done ; Britain cannot. The conditions for successful 
working of a universal system are very familiar. They are 
that the large countries shall avoid depressions and keep 
their balances of payments in equilibrium, The question, 
therefore, becomes whether these two conditions are 
likely to be met. In America, there is very little conclu- 
sive evidence yet ; though if effective policies to secure 
these two objects are to be adopted, the time is getting 
short. The American answer to this double question is 
the most crucial. But the United Kingdom is_ the 
second largest economy, and we should be candid enough 
to ask the question of ourselves. So far as employment 
policy is concerned, there is the outline of a policy, but 
very little evidence to show with what energy it will te 
pursued. As for the balancing of the British international 
account, there is a great deal of talk but no sign of a 
policy. Indeed, to judge by the plans for high-cost 
restrictionism that are being drawn up by one industry 
after another, we shall be very fortunate to regain our 
1938 volume of exports, let alone secure the necessary $0 
per cent increase. The Government might be invited to 
explain how they reconcile their international policy, 
based on unaided competition in open markets, with the 
rampant restrictionism they encourage—or at least per- 


mit—at home. 
* 


These questions are not raised for the purpose of sug- 
gesting answers to them. On the contrary, no man can 
yet supply ‘the answers, It is not intended to suggest 
that the answers, when they come, are more likely to 
be unfavourable than to be favourable. There will be a 
very sincere desire in almost every quarter in this 
country to take as optimistic a view as is reasonably pos- 
sible, to stretch a point or two of realism in putting the 
most favourable construction possible on every piece of 
evidence. That will certainly be the practice in these 
columns. As the Chancelior said, 

If we have to choose between standing out of inter- 

national institutions or taking a leading part in making 

them work, particularly when they are institutions for 
economic co-operation, I have no doubt where our true 
interest lies. 


But with the lesson of last time, when currency ambi- 
tions ran disastrously ahead of reality, so clearly in 
the public mind, and with the national reserves depleted, 
we cannot merely leap in the dark. It is only common 
prudence to wait as long as possible, until the growing 
light of evidence shows how wide is the gap that has to 
be leapt by courage and optimism. 

It may be, then, that in the end the country will agree 
with the Chancellor’s championing of Bretton Woods. 
But if so, it will not be for the reasons he gave. It is a 
distortion of the issue to present it as one of multilateral- 
ism versus barter, of Adam Smith versus Hjalmar 
Schacht, of economic peace versus economic war. It 1s 
nothing of the sort. The real issue is whether the Bretton 
Woods scheme is likely to work more successfully than a 
less ambitious alternative, such as might well consist, for 
example, partly of groupings of currencies on the analogy 
of the sterling bloc (within which concerted policies for 
full employment and balanced payments could be pur- 
sued), and partly of relations between the “key curren- 
cies ” based upon the pre-war Tripartite Agreement. The 
issue is between two different sorts of multilateralism, 
two different definitions of discrimination. 

It is depressing to see the Chancellor himself confus- 
ing the issues. It would be interesting to know why he 
thinks it necessary to do so. He is far too shrewd not to 
know what the real issues are. Why, then, does he ride 
off on debating points of doubitul relevance? The con- 
clusion suggested is that he, too, is not sure where truth 
lies on the main issue. For the moment the only sound 
policy is to Wait and See. 
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A Policy for Wealth—VIII 
The Policy 


:~ the course of this long series of articles a number of 
suggestions for policy have been made. Appearing 
week by week and related in each case to a separate 
variation on the main theme, they have no doubt appeared 
disconnected. The time has come, in this final article, 
to draw them together and to present the Policy for 
Wealth as a consistent whole. But it is necessary to 
emphasise that it has not been the purpose of these 
articles to dogmatise or to enter into the details of any 
particular expedient. It has rather been the intention to 
draw attention to a whole field of economic policy which 
has hitherto been taken for granted both by statesmen 
and by economists and to point the necessity for hard 
thought and effective action if the foundations of all 
economic wealth are not to crumble. The basic truth is 
that the British community does not produce nearly 
enough wealth, and if these articles have assisted in under- 
lining that fact, they will have served their purpose. They 
are not intended to summarise or conclude a discussion 
but to begin it, and if, in that discussion, every single 
specific suggestion is rejected, they will still have served 
their turn provided that the basic principle is accepted 
and acted upon—the basic principle that means of speed- 
ing up the production of wealth must be sought wher- 
ever they are to be found. 

The following twenty points, which very briefly sum- 
marise the whole series, are therefore to be regarded as 
no more than chapter headings for the policy: — 


1. For the British community, and for many years to 
come, the size of the cake of the national output is certainly 


as important as, and probably far more important than, 


any questions about the size of the various slices. Neither 
Full Employment nor Social Security will be accounted suc- 
cesses unless they can be combined with a rising standard 
of output. 

2. In past decades the average rate of increase of pro- 
ductivity per head has been about 14 per cent per annum 
compound. The objective should be to raise this rate to 
2} per cent per annum, which is equivalent to doubling 
the present average productivity in a generation. This would 
bring productivity in Britain in 1975 to about the level 
reached in America today. 

3. Though many things contribute to a nation’s pro- 
ductivity, by far the most important factor is the amount 
and quality of its productive equipment. Horse-power per 
head=Wealth per head. The most important single con- 
stituent of a Policy for Wealth should therefore be a speed- 
ing up of the rate of increase of productive equipment. 
Before the war, the British community was investing only 
about 3 per cent of its income in additional productive 
equipment. This is not enough. . 

4. In the recent past, there has been no lack of savings 
for the volume of investment in productive equipment that 
industry was prepared to undertake. But this may have been 
because that volume was so small. If a Policy for Wealth is 
embarked upon, one constituent of it should be action to 
ensure a sufficient supply of savings to finance the increased 
volume of productive investment. This might necessitate a 
continuance of the National Savings campaign, or even 
taxation. ; 

5. Unproductive forms of capital, however necessary they 
may be (e.g., housing), should not be allowed to absorb 
more than their fair share of the available supply of savings. 

6. The machinery of the capital market, by which savings 
are made available to industry, does not work unsatisfac- 
torily. But there is a need for means by which capital can 
be supplied on equity terms (i.e., on a risk-sharing and 
profit-sharing basis), especially to small firms. 

7. The burden of taxation on industry needs to be 
radically reconsidered, with a view not so much to reducing 
its burden as to redistributing its incidence, so as to put a 
Premium on the use of industrial income for the rapid 
teplacement and extension of productive equipment. 


_8. There is no good reason to suppose that the substitu- 
ton of public for private ownership would, by itself, lead 
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Summarised 


to any increased investment in productive equipment. But 
in a number of industries, of which coal and steel are 
examples, the present structure is an obstruction to rapid 
technical progress. The prescription is technical rationalisa- 
tion with the object of producing the maximum output at. 
the minimum labour cost ; ownership is a secondary matter. 

9. Restrictionism in all its forms—particularly price- 
fixing and quota-fixing activities—is the major enemy of 
efficiency. It penalises the efficient and protects the 
inefficient. If there is to be a rapid increase in productivity, 
it must be brought within bounds. 

10. But competition by itself, without a reasonable rate 
of profits, will lead to the consumption of existing capital 
rather than to the production of new equipment. The aim 
of government policy should therefore be “ Competition-in- 
Prosperity "—that is, a severe ban on restrictive devices 
coupled with an effective Full Employment policy. Neither 
one of these two will do much good without the other. 

11. Both Labour and Capital should accept the his- 
torically demonstrable fact that good profits and high wages 
go together. Organised labour should realise that it is in its 
interest to ensure a reasonable return on the productive 
capital employed in the industry—an aim which is entirely 
compatible with hostility to large incomes for individuals. 
Industry should realise that its markets depend on the 
incomes of the wage earners. The best way of linking the 
two would be by industry-wide profit-sharing schemes, on 
the lines of the coal-mining “ ascertainment.” 

12. In return for an official “ High Wages ” policy, relating 
wages to the national output, the Trade Union movement 
should formally abjure all rules, practices, demarcations and 
other devices which have the effect of reducing output per 
man-hour. Any doubtful cases should be adjudicated by a 
tribunal. 

13. Demands for shorter hours (other than those where 
it can be demonstrated that a higher output per week 
would result) should be deferred until the national output 
reaches a figure specified in advance. 

14. Double shift-working should be regarded as the rule, 
rather than the exception, wherever substantial mechanical 
equipment is involved. 

15. An effort should be made throughout the educational 
system to multiply the scientific community by four or five 
within a generation. 

16. The existing gap between the Universities and indus- 
try should be closed by the foundation of Institutes of 
Technology. 

17. The expenditure of industry on scientific research 
and development should be very greatly increased. The 
status of the scientist in industry should be improved and 
he should be given a much larger voice in the formation of 
industrial policy. Particular attention should be paid to the 
development, or pilot-plant, stage. 

18. The quality of British industrial management should 
be improved. Managers need to have much more tcchnical 
competence. The amateur element on boards of directors 
should be reduced and the expert element increased. The 
need for the educated mind in industry should be recog- 
nised. 

19. Distributive methods should be included in the 
agenda for technical rationalisation. In many cases, un- 
economically small-scale production is dictated by the mer- 
chanting system. 

20. The wastes directly and indirectly involved in some 
forms of advertising should be rigorously examined. 

* 


A policy of this sort clearly calls for a major effort on 
the part of the Governmental machine. A very great deal 
of legislation would be called for, and an even greater 
volume of administrative decision. It affects the whole 
array of Government departments ; indeed, it is difficult 
to think of more than two or three Ministries which 
would not have a part to play. In this it resembles the 
Full Employment policy to which the Government is 
already formally committed, Both range far too wide for 
the executive responsibility to be concentrated in any 
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one department. Yet both are articulated policies, in the 
sense that they have a definite aim which can only be 
attained by the careful balancing of complementary 
elements. Together, they are a task of government second 
only to that of war. And like war, they create an admini- 
strative dilemma which is none the less crucial for 
being, by now, very familiar, An Economic General Staff 
is, it is understood, out of favour as a phrase. But the 
same thing under another name is very badly needed to 
give the central direction and energy to a policy that will 
otherwise be brought to a halt by its own sheer bulk. 


x 


But, when all is said and done, not all the items of a 
Policy for Wealth lend themselves to Government 
action. And even in those that do, the Government will 
not get far without the support of public opinion. The 
basic. requirement is, then, for a vital and urgent sense 
of direction on the part of the public. In economic mat- 
ters, the British people must know where it is going and 
be determined to get there. At present, in these funda- 
mental matters of economic policy, all is drift. Nowhere 
in the community is there a conscious grouping of people 
who have both a faith and a policy. Certainly the two 
major parties are equally at sea. The Labour party, in 
so far as it has any real ambitions beyond the particular 
interests of the trade unions, has nothing to offer save a 
doctrine that is almost wholly irrelevant to the matters 
that have been discussed here. The Tory party, domi- 
nated as it is by business interests, either believes in the 
deliberate protection of inefficiency or else takes refuge 
in an impolicy of purely temporary expedients, judging 
every case on its demerits. 

All those who believe themselves to be independent 
and disinterested servants of the common weal, all those 
who are more interested in the cake than in the slices, 
have no higher duty than to consider how they, indivi- 
dually or collectively, can help to bring the country to a 
realisation of the economic peril in which it stands, In 
every direction, in world strategy, in international com- 


NOTES OF 


The Planning Storm 


Deus ex machina again, Mr Churchill intervened in the 
Commons last week to suggest that the whole of Part II 
of the Planning Bill, dealing with compensation, should be 
dropped. The problems of compensation and betterment, 
which must be solved before the task of rebuilding Britain 
can make any satisfactory headway, have proved themselves 
repeatedly to be too tricky and controversial for a coalition 
Government. The Planning Bill formula aimed no higher 
than a minimum working agreement for tackling the most 
urgent needs of “ blitz” and “ blight ” on a basis purposely 
left vague, and only reached after prolonged deliberations. 
But even this small corner of compromise, reached so pain- 
fully and laboriously, has given way under the stress of 
dissension within the Government and pressure from out- 
side. Yet the Planning Bill cannot be put into operation until 
the terms on which local authorities may acquire land com- 
pulsorily have been at least provisionally settled. For this 
reason Mr Churchill’s original proposal to deal with the 
whole question of compensation in a separate Bill, and 
meanwhile to rush through the Planning Bill in truncated 
form, met with strong opposition. Instead, Mr Attlee stated 
on Monday that it was hoped to produce new agreed clauses 
on compensation, to be added to the present Bill, next week. 
Any revision of the “1939 basis” of compensation must 
be expected to favour the property-owners. Revision up- 
wards is, in this case, in the direction of justice, and might 
be done either by extending to other owners the percentage 
increase Over 1939 prices already conceded to small owner- 
occupiers, or by granting a general increase over the 1939 
level to allow for the fall in the value of money. It may be 
that the concession will only be given to buildings and that 
the unmodified 1939 price will still apply to land. The actu- 
arially simple solution of paying current market values— 
still strongly urged in some quarters—is unlikely, in any 
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merce, in the promises that have been made to the people 
at home, the British community has mortgaged its weaith 
beyond its present power to produce. Only a radical 
improvement in the efficiency and productivity of the 
country can enable us to meet the commitments into 
which we have already entered. It is not enough to place 
eloquent reliance on the loyalty, the unity, the devotion 
of the British people. No one who has lived through these 
last five years can doubt that these qualities exist, or that, 
when roused and properly led, they can achieve the 
impossible. 

It is the rousing and the leadership that are needed, 
for the greatest dangers are not deliberate obstruction 
and stupidity, but apathy, fatalism and an acceptance of 
inferiority. The fruit of the 1920s and 1930s is that the 
country is intensely slump-minded, It is taken too much 
for granted that the days of expansion and adventure 
are over. There is too much readiness to accept the 
superior efficiency of other countries as something that 
does not concern us—to deny the facts for as long as 
possible and to offer complacent excuses for them when 
they cannot be dodged any longer. There is far too much 
talk of protecting “rights” and defending established posi- 
tions rather than of creating opportunities for advancing 
into fresh ground. In economics, as a nation, we are 
thinking in terms of Maginot lines. But in economics, 
more even than in strategy, a defence that does not permit 
any forward movement is doomed to failure. 

In the last analysis, all the great economic problems 
are one. If Social Security and Full Employment can be 
achieved, both Labour and Capital can be summoned to 
leave their concrete emplacements and join in the free 
movement of competition-in-prosperity. And Social 
Security and Full Employment will be sterile unless they 
are built on a basis of rapidly expanding wealth. Nothing 
could be more foolish than to dispute the order of pre- 
cedence. All three legs of the tripod are required for 
security, and the great need is for leadership strong 
enough to build all three at once. There has never been 
a greater opportunity for economic statesmanship. Wher 
is the Pitt or the Peel to seize it? 


THE WEEK 


case, to find acceptance. Meanwhile, as the Government 
strives—according to latest reports with success—to secure 
a last-minute agreement, the urgent needs of the “ blitzed ” 
cities are again hamstrung. 


* * * 


Local Government Areas 


The demand of the “ blitzed ” cities to be given a new 
and better start in life is accepted by the whole nation ; but 
the hope that this could be done in isolation without settling 
vexed questions of national scope was further dashed by 
Monday’s debate on the “ Plymouth clause.” This amend- 
ment sought to compensate “ blitzed ” cities for the loss of 
population and rateable value involved in bold replanning 
by setting up special boundary commissions with power to 
extend their areas. Mr W. S. Morrison gave a convincing 
reply to this particular suggestion, but every argument he 
adduced pointed to the need for widespread changes in local 
government. He pointed out that the planning schemes for 
the cities concerned covered, rightly, a very wide area, 
which allowed for a green belt around the city itself and 
for the dispersal of much of its surplus population to cen- 
tres five or more miles outside it—and clearly no boundary 
extension could stretch that far. He urged that the coopera- 
tion secured between local authorities in making joint plan- 
ning schemes should not be imperilled’ by cutting up rur 
districts. He argued in fact that it was “ Greater Plymouth” 
and “ Greater Sunderland” which must form the units of 
redevelopment ; but no hint was given as to how the finan- 
cial loss and gain of their constituent authorities, arising 
from joint planning, can be balanced. The Government 
did, however, promise a White Paper shortiy, dealing with 
the whole question of the status, boundaries, and areas of 
local authorities, to be followed by legislation which it '$ 
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hoped will be ready by the next session. The Minister of 
Health claimed to have already found a high degree of 
unanimity in discussions with local government associa- 
tions. It is rumoured that the Government’s main proposal 
is to be the establishment of a permanent boundary com- 
mission. More drastic measures than this will be essential 
to solve the difficult problems of reconstruction illustrated 
by the Planning debate; and legislation may, in any event, 
come too late to help the immediate financial embarrass- 
ments of the “blitzed” cities. For these, no solution has 
been offered—and Mr Morrison contented himself with the 
rather specious suggestion that a loss of population may not 
necessarily involve a loss of rateable value. With the Gov- 
ernment’s policy limping so badly, it is merely ironical for 
local authorities’ to be told once more to go ahead and plan 
boldly. 


New Ministers 


Two new Ministers have been appointed to.two new 
Ministries. Sir William Jowitt becomes Minister-Designate 
of Social Insurance—the “Designate” indicating that his 
Ministry awaits its legislative birth. Lord Swinton becomes 
Minister of Civil Aviation. There is no “ Designate ” in his 
title, and it seems to be in doubt whether he is to have a 
Ministry or not, since it is common ground that civil avia- 
tion must remain intimately linked with the Air Ministry 
for the duration of the war, and it appears to be the inten- 
tion to relate it to the Ministry of Transport after the war— 
which would unquestionably be right, since civil aviation, 
though it deserves a Minister of Cabinet rank, is hardly a 
large enough subject for complete administrative separation. 
Both appointments are good. Sir William Jowitt has worked 
hard and long on the Government’s social insurance pro- 
posals, and he is the best man to carry them forward. But as 
a member of the Labour Party, how long will he remain in 
office? Would it not be as well to have a Tory as Minister 
Designate Alternate of Social Insurance, so that there 
may be no discontinuity? Lord Swinton has never received 


_as much public recognition as he deserves for the fine work 


he did as Secretary of State for Air in the vital years from 
1935 to 1938. To him more than to any other politician— 
and more than to any but a very few administrators—the 
country owes the fact that it had an Air Force of superlative 
quality and of just adequate size in 1940. Before that, at the 
Colonial Office, though some of his policies were debatable 
—he was largely responsible for the commodity restriction 
schemes—there was no doubt of his energy or ability. He 
should make an excellent Minister of Civil Aviation. Neither 
of these appointments increases the number of Ministers 
of Cabinet rank, since both Sir William Jowitt and Lord 
Swinton were of that rank already. There are now 4o of 
these Ministers, or 41 when Lord Halifax is in England, and 


’ if a new Minister Resident in West Africa is appointed 


there will be 42 (the Portfolio which Sir William Jowitt has 
hitherto been without, will presumably vanish still further 
into the fourth constitutional dimension.) Of these 42 offices 
perhaps about a dozen can be expected to disappear in 
peacetime, though some of them—the Minister of Recon- 
struction, for example—will not go at once. The minimum 
size of the peacetime Cabinet is therefore 30. No such body 
can be a functioning reality. 


* * * * 


First Fruits at Moscow ? 


An official communiqué from Moscow announced that 
on Wednesday the British, American and Russian Govern- 
ments informed the Bulgarian Government that the with- 
drawal of all Bulgarian troops from Greek and Jugoslav 
territories is regarded by the Allies as an “essential pre- 
requisite for the beginning of negotiations for an armistice.” 
On the same day the Bulgarian Government accepted this 
preliminary condition and agreed to evacuate Western 
Thrace and Macedonia within fifteen days. A day before 
the Bulgars were still claiming that their troops would stay 
in the area of the Struma, allegedly in order to fight the 
retreating Germans. The fact that an agreed demand for 
the evacuation of Greek and Jugoslav territory was ad- 
dressed to the Bulgars almost six weeks after their request 
for an armistice suggests that the delay must have been 
caused by a divergence of views among the Allies. It is 
probably a correct guess that agreement between the Allies 
on the Bulgarian issue was reached during the first days 
of Mr Churchill’s visit to Moscow. This is perhaps the first 
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(and let us hope not. the last) success produced by the 
Prime Minister’s mission. There are quite a number of 
controversial issues on the agenda of the Moscow confer- 
ence. The agreement on Bulgaria indicates that at least on 
this point the controversy was probably more apparent than 
real and that there is no disposition in Moscow to create 
special sources of friction between Russia and Britain in 
the Mediterranean. 


* * * 


Dutch Tragedy 


In the liberation of Europe, the Dutch are being as 
unlucky as the Belgians have been fortunate It is their 
misfortune that the sweeping advance of the summer 
months should have been arrested on their soil. What is 
more, the results are likely to be not only some more 
months of anguish, but more permanent damage. In those 
localities that have frequently changed hands in the recent 
fighting, Dutch patriots have come into the open and have 
thus exposed themselves to German revenge once the Allies 
had been compelled—however temporarily—to withdraw. 
The mass of transport workers, who since September 17 
have been disorganising the German lines of communica- 
tion by means of a general railway strike, have been ex- 
posed to similar reprisals. The prolonged fighting has turned 
the strike into a double-edged weapon. It has struck at the 
seven million Dutchmen living to the north of the Rhine 
delta quite as much as at the Germans’ military traffic. The 
northern provinces of Holland are now cut off from food 
supplies. With winter approaching, they are also deprived 
of fuel, since the Limburg coal mines are in Allied hands. 
But worse than all this is the flooding—the flooding of 
cultivated land the Wehrmacht has already carried out and 
the threat of further flooding. On October 6th the Dutch 
Prime Minister, Dr Gerbrandy, revealed the fact that 17 
per cent of the total arable and pasture land of Holland is 
already under water. Throughout the rest of the low-lying 
country all important dykes and locks have been mined. 
When these mines explode and the sea-walls collapse, half 
of Holland—including parts of Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
—may be under water, most of it under salt water. A great 
work of civilisation, the result of an age-old, proud and 
stubborn struggle of man against the sea, can be destroyed 
overnight. The reclaiming of the areas overrun by salt 
water would take years ; and it would add a baffling pro- 
blem to the difficulties of reconstruction. The political effect 
of the catastrophe would be to create a wave of enthusiasm 
in Holland for territorial claims on Germany—claims that 
‘vould not otherwise be very popular. “A mile of German 
soil for every flooded mile of Dutch soil” has already be- 
come the slogan. If the Nazis persist in their destructive 
folly and carry out the large-scale plan of destruction, then 
the pressure for territorial compensation, exerted by masses 
of homeless Dutch farmers, will be politically irresistible. 
The hope, however, still exists that a quick change in the 
fortunes of the war may yet prevent the worst climax of 
the Dutch tragedy. 
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Provisional French Parliament 


The demand for a return to parliamentary institutions 
is steadily growing in liberated France. But a real revival 
of parliamentary rule is hardly possible so long as so many 
millions of Frenchmen remain in German captivity. Any 
election to a Constituent Assembly held before the return 
of more than two million prisoners of war and deportees 
might be challenged on the ground that it falsified the real 
will of the people. Even so, the French are apparently 
reluctant to put themselves in the hands of an uncontrolled 
Government merely because so many Frenchmen are still 
in the hands of the Germans. Though a Constituent 
Assembly may be impossible for a long time to come, the 
Consultative Assembly may in the meantime act as a substi- 
tute for it. Since the Provisional Government’s arrival in 
Paris little has been heard of this body. In the turmoil of 
liberation it was pushed off the stage and it had almost been 
forgotten, when it was decided last week to bring it back 
on to the scene, to enlarge it and to confer upon it all the 
status of a Provisional Parliament. Contrary to previous 
plans, the members of the new Consultative Assembly will 
not be appointed by Conseils Généraux to be elected in 
the Departments, but directly by the Resistance and the 
political parties. The elections to local and departmental 
Councils will not be held before February, 1945 ; whereas 
the new Consultative Assembly is to meet on November 7th 
next. Out of the total of 246 deputies, 149 will be delegates 
of the Resistance in Metropolitan France, 60 will be chosen 
from among the deputies and senators who did not vote 
for Pétain on July 10, 1940, and 37 members will represent 
la France d’outremer. 


x 


The members of the National Council of Resistance, the 
former underground “ Government ” of France, will become 
members of the Consultative Assembly ; and so the Council 
of Resistance, which has often been driven, against its will, 
into the position of a virtual rival to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, will now be absorbed by the Assembly. At Algiers the 
Assembly was little more than the shadow of the Provisional 
Government. Now it is to aspire to a more independent réle 
and one more reminiscent of a normal Parliament. The 
Socialists have adopted a resolution demanding powers of 
“real control ” for the enlarged Assembly ; and the demand 
is certain to be echoed by the other parties as well as by 
organisations of the Resistance. The Government—or at 
least some of its members—is reluctant to submit itself 
to the real control of a body that cannot claim any normal 
constitutional origin. The argument can, of course, be turned 
against the Provisional Government itself. Even before the 
Assembly has met, a brisk discussion about its prerogatives 
is developing in the press. The controversy is almost certain 
to end in a compromise. In Paris the Consultative Assembly 
will be less shadowy than it was at Algiers, if only because 
it will be reinforced by the real pressure of public opinion. 
But it will hardly attain the full satisfaction of its parlia- 
mentary aspirations. 


* * * 


Economie dirigée 

National workshops were the dominant idea of 1848 
in France. Nationalisation of workshops seems to be the 
overwhelming demand in 1944. The demand is supported 
by the mixed motives of socialism, patriotism and economic 
expediency. The French Left is putting forward its tradi- 
tional programme solidly and respectably wrapped up in 
purely national colours. Big Business, it is said, has colla- 
borated with the invaders. National justice, rather than 
social justice, demands that it should be properly punished 
by expropriation. Many resisters with no socialist leanings 
are inclined to accept this policy for the sake not of its 
content but of its wrapping. Believers in étatisme find 
reasons of expediency for demanding that the programme 
of nationalisation should be carried out at least in part. 
General de Gaulle himself has now spoken in favour of a 
state-managed economy that would leave a wide margin 
for private initiative and for the profit motive. The first 
practical steps in this direction have already been made. 
The coal mines of the north have been nationalised by 
decree. This is regarded as necessary both in the short 
run—in order to avert an acute fuel crisis this winter—and 
in the long run, because the state’s control over the fuel 
resources of the nation is thought to be a pre-requisite of 
any économie dirigée. 
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On the Right there has been some strong opposi- 
tion against the propriety of carrying out such sweeping 
reforms during a constitutional interregnum, when Govern- 
ment decrees can receive no valid legislative sanction. The 
case of the Renault factories, requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment but not: nationalised, is entirely different, since the 
legal basis of this action is the plenary powers granted to 
M. Daladier in 1938, which allowed the Government to 
conscribe wealth during a national emergency. Whether the 
next step, from requisition to nationalisation, will be taken, 
depends on the outcome of the Renault trial which is soon 
to be opened. This will undoubtedly be a great political 
trial, in the French tradition. It will hold the centre of the 
political stage for some time, and the verdict will serve as 
a sort of precedent in economic policy.’ Another recent 
decree provides for the confiscation of illicitly acquired 
profits. The decree is retrospective, and it covers the whole 
period of the war from September, 1939. The political 
justification for this measure is obvious, though the extent to 
which it can be carried out is doubtful. Still another acute 
issue has been created by the widespread. demand for 
workers’ participation in industrial management .and for 
profit-sharing schemes. Many of the steps that are now 
being taken in the economic field may be of passing interest 
only. But some of them will undoubtedly have a more 
lasting effect, and mark the transition to a state-managed 
economy, even if not to Socialism. 


*« x * 
Telling Europe 


Very shortly diplomatic and political correspon- 
dents are apparently to be given permission to go 
to Europe. It is high time, for although military 
correspondents have, in fact, been allowed to com- 
ment quite freely upon political events, in most cases 
they have not had the necessary background of past know- 
ledge to make their comment really informative and to the 
point. Now that the official ban on political correspondents 
has been raised, it is almost as important that military 
censorship in completely liberated areas should be modified. 
It has obviously been necessary, while fighting was in 
progress, to impose strict limits on the amount of informa- 
tion given to the press, but it is at the earliest and not the 
latest moment that a situation should be brought to an end 
in which it is possible to know more about German occupied 
Europe than about liberated territory. It is a truism to say 
that, between the Western democracies, the links of infor- 
mation and understanding must be restored at once. But 
perhaps less thought has been given to the manner in which, 
between democracies, such links are best restored. Official 
propaganda cannot do a great deal. Occupied countries have 
had four years of propaganda full of idealised pictures of 
sanatoria and modern schools and sun-filled workers’ dwell- 
ings—all to be realised in Hitler’s New Order. If the 


democracies try to do the same thing—as, according to some > 


reports, they are doing—the results will be strongly nega- 
tive. There is a limit to the amount of propaganda of this 
sort the human mind—in a democracy—can stand. It has 
probably reached that limit in Western Europe. What is 
needed now to excite the interest and sympathy of Britain’s 
continental neighbours is not glossy publications from the 
Ministry of Information, but newspapers, magazines, books 
and possibly Hansard—anything to show that public opinion 
is alive, spontaneous, creative and unfettered. Correspon- 
dents have raised the question of the lack of British papers 
and although the Ministry of Information sends a limited 
number to Europe, the supply is still quite inadequate, 
and the Paper Control, which until a few months ago 
allowed periodicals additional paper for exports, has chosen 
the year of liberation to stop this concession. Even more 
serious is the problem of books. It is true that the pressure 
on the publishing trade after five years of war is tre- 
mendous. The schools and universities of this country 
are as short of British text-books as Europe is of all types 
of British books. There is here a question of priorities 
which so far neither the authorities nor the publishing 
trade appear to have faced. But when the list of priorities 
is drawn up, books for Europe, representing in a rich and 
diverse way the life and thought of Britain today, should 
receive a very high place. 


x * * 


Electoral Redistribution 


The Redistribution of Seats Bill was given its second 
reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday. Members in 
general welcomed this measure which, as Mr Morrison 
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explained, should ensure that “each member ought as far 
as practicable to represent an approximately equal number 
of constituents” and which provides permanent machinery 
for adjusting constituencies to population changes. The Bill 
closely follows the recomimendations of the Speaker’s Con- 
ferencé and the Vivian Committee on Electoral Reform. 
Four boundary commissions will keep the state of constitu- 
encies under constant review and will prepare redistribution 
schemes for submission to Parliament. The Speaker’s Con- 
ference recommended that the total number of seats should 
be left substantially the same as at present—s591, excluding 
University representation—but the Government has de- 
cided, in order to correct the most glaring electoral mal- 
distribution, immediately to divide constituencies with 
over 100,000 population. In this way 25 new Members will 
be returned, mainly in boroughs on the outer London 
fringe which developed in the period between the two 
wars. A departure from mathematical principles is the 
decision not to change the representation of Wales and 
Scotland, while the City of London’s representation will 
also not be affected. It seems unlikely that the Bill will 
become law in time to allow a full redistribution to take 
place before the next General Election—the redistribution 
of seats proved to be a lengthy business in 1918. It is 
always easier, and less painful, to add to Parliamentary 
representation than to subtract from it, and though the 
very small constituencies should clearly be abolished, there 
seems no reason why the number of seats in Parliament 
should not be made considerably more flexible, or why 
the figure of 615 should be regarded as sacrosanct. This 
point was raised by several Members, some of whom might 
lose their seats in a redistribution. Another point of criti- 
cism was raised by Mr Lawson, who argued that the Bill 
did not go far enough to remove anomalies in the present 
system and, rather irrelevantly but very necessarily, drew 
attention to the unsatisfactory state of the Service register. 
But the main division of opinion in the House arose over 
the question of proportional representation, which Mr 
Harvey claimed had been too lightly dismissed by the 
Speaker’s Conference. His amendment was naturally sup- 
ported by Liberals and Independents, who would gain in 
seats under proportional representation ; but it was decisively 
opposed by Conservative and Labour members, who are no 
less naturally wedded to the two-party system. 


* * * 


Lord Woolton’s Policy for Wealth 


In a speech made on Saturday of last week, Lord 
Woolton showed that his eyes are open to the main chance 
of British industrial policy. Were it not disrespectful to say 
such a thing of a Minister of the Crown, one might even 
suggest that he had been reading the articles in. The 
Economist on “A Policy for Wealth.” He was clear and 
precise on the subject of restrictions, whether imposed by 
labour or by capital, which 

impede the full flow of goods at low prices, and thereby 
endanger the standard of living that would otherwise be 
possible for the community, 
and he made the very welcome, though rather less than fully 
precise, statement that 


the Government are not prepared to countenance in any — 


industry arrangements by which prices may be stabilised 

only at the expense of output and employment. 
Whose employment? Restrictions are often defended as 
protecting the employment of the restrictors. Where will 
the onus of proof lie? And what does “ countenance ” mean? 
These details need clearing up, but they do not diminish 
the sense of pleasure that such good sense inspires. Lord 
Woolton should continue in this vein—and recommend it to 
his colleagues. 


* * x 


Towards an Arab Union 


The Arab Conference at Cairo which came to an end 
last week was only a preliminary to a full Pan-Arab Con- 
gress, to be held at a later date. Representation was not 
complete, and only five of the delegates—from Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon and Transjordan—signed the protocol which 
summed up the findings of these talks. The representatives 
of Saudi-Arabia and the Yemen are to refer the protocol to 
their Governments. Nevertheless, the proposals are more 
concrete and far-reaching than was expected. The core of 
the protocol is the recommendation that the Arabs should 
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establish a League of Arab States which would represent 
the common interests of the Arabs to the outside world, 
secure each against aggression and endeavour to combine 
the foreign policy of all the states so that the Arab States 
in future speak with a common voice. The proposal is not 
for any very close union. The structure is that of a league of 
nations. As such, it would carry the advantages and the 
defects of such systems. It would not raise awkward ques- 
tions of sovereignty. None of the states is ready for any 
abdication of this sort. Syria and the Lebanon, for example, 
are unlikely to support the idea of a Great Syria including 
Palestine and Transjordan, because it might impinge on their 
sovereignty. But, like all leagues, an Arab league would 
depend for its effectiveness on the extent to which the 
major obstacles to co-operation had already been removed. 
It could not do much to remove them. The Cairo Con- 
ference was not empowered to deal with the issues which 
divide the Arab states among themselves—for instance, the 
vexed question of leadership which is jealously disputed 
between Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. Only one issue of 
this kind came up—Palestine, but the Conference dealt 
only with the political aspect. The delegates underlined 
their acceptance of the British Government’s White Paper 
of 1939, limiting Jewish immigration and promising even- 
tual independence to a Palestine with an Arab majority. 
The problem of fitting Palestine and indeed the other states 
into a workable economic system on regional lines lay 
outside the agenda of the Conference. Yet it is one of the 
keys to any Arab league, for it is the foundation for poli- 
tical understanding. It is to be hoped that when the full 
conference meets, one section at least will seek to co-or- 
dinate all the invaluable work accomplished by a series of 
economic conferences at Cairo over the last eighteen months 
at which, under the aegis of the Middle East Supply Centre, 
the physical basis of Arab Union has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. ; 


* * x 


Egyptian Reshuffle 


The sudden dismissal of the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
Nahas Pasha, and the establishment of a new Ministry 
under Maher Pasha has been linked by some observers with 
the Pan Arab Conference. In fact, the change has almost 
nothing to do with external affairs. Ever since Nahas Pasha 
became Prime Minister in the dangerous days of February, 
1942, friction between King Farouk and his first Minister 
has been continuous.. The young King’s conception of 
government is hardly compatible with the position of Nahas 
as the independent leader of a great national party. The 
fact that the break came over the coupling of their two 
names on a popular poster is symbolic of the real matter 
at issue—the King’s determination to rule and not to accept 
a power subordinate to that of the Egyptian Parliament. 
Nahas: was not the King’s man. He came to office in the 
teeth of the King’s opposition, very largely because he 
alone could be trusted to see Egypt through the testing time 
of Rommel’s advance and to abide loyally by the treaty 
with Britain. As long as the crisis lasted the British had a 
strong interest in maintaining his position. But interference 
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in Egyptian domestic politics is not the rule of British 
diplomacy. The external crisis is over, and the King has 
taken advantage of this fact to dismiss the Prime Minister 
who commands an overwhelming majority in Parliament. 
The new Ministry of Maher Pasha is made up of the 
opposition parties, and includes some of Nahas’ most bitter 
enemies—for example, Marram Ebeid Pasha, who was the 
author of the notorious Black Book which set out to expose 
“the corruption and maladministration” of the Nahas 
regime. In the near future new elections will be held—or 
rather made—and it is not unlikely that Maher will obtain a 
majority. The reshuffle in Egypt is unlikely to infect internal 
policy very deeply. So intense is the poverty of the fellahin 
and so inattentive to these real needs are the ruling classes 
that nothing short of a revolutionary programme could 
fully cope with Egypt’s economic problem. This 
government of King’s men is very unlikely to tackle 
the Augean stables, in spite of the King’s promises 
to the people of “food and clothing.” Externally, the 
Government has pledged itself to foster Pan-Arabism and 
to abide loyally by the treaty with Britain. The second is 
more in doubt. When other aggressions threaten in the 
Mediterranean—as they did from Italy in 1935 and from 
Italy and Germany in 1942—the Egyptians come to prefer 
a British protector to a foreign conqueror. Once the menace 
passes, it cannot be said that Britain is popular with any 
party—Wafdist or Saadist. There may well be trouble ahead. 


x x * 


The Last Satellite 


The rapid Russian advance on Budapest from Jugo- 
slavia in the south and Transylvania in the east will soon 
seal the fate of Hungary, Hitler’s last satellite. Peace-feelers 
have apparently come from Budapest, but so far without 
any practical effect. The Russians have told the Hungarians 
that three conditions must be fulfilled before any arrange- 
ments for an armistice can be made. The Hungarians must 
break with Germany, help to expel the Germans from 
Hungarian territory, and accept the pre-Munich frontiers 
as the basis of any future settlement. Apparently Budapest 
has not yet accepted these preliminary conditions, although 
the suspicion that the Lakatos Government was contem- 
plating “treason,” that is to say, an armistice, drove the 
members of the Arrow Cross to attempt an abortive coup 
d’état. It does not seem very likely that an internal upheaval 
will occur before the entry of the Russian troops into Buda- 
pest. The Left opposition is clearly re-emerging. In July 
last, a coalition was formed by four parties—the Small- 
holders, the Peace Party, the Social-Democrats, and the 
Communists. The new grouping—the Peace Party—has one 
plank only in its political platfarm—ending Hungary’s 
partnership in Germany’s war. It is doubtful whether this 
coalition of the Left will find any supporters among army 
officers and high civil servants—as was the case in Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria. The Russians are not likely to have 
the same tenderness for Horthy as for King Michael of 
Rumania. There are old scores to be settled with the Hun- 


garian Regent, scores dating back to the White Terror of , 


1919 and 1920. The fall of Budapest may therefore be fol- 
lowed by an upheaval more radical than the change of 
regime in Bucharest and Sofia. 


* -_ « x 


Education for Demobilisation 


The Army and the RAF have both announced their 
plans for schemes of education for the forces awaiting de- 
mobilisation, and the Navy intends to follow suit. The plans 
are roughly similar in outline. The Army will provide six 
to eight hours’ instruction in service time, and the RAF six 


hours. Both allow for part of the time to be spent in training 


for citizenship, on ABCA lines. The rest will be educational 
or vocational. On the vocational side the policies of the two 
services diverge. The Army’s plan is a somewhat modest 
one compared with that of the RAF, and it does not pretend 
to be able to give more than pre-vocational training. The 
RAF plan is designed to improve existing qualifications, or 
to prepare for further civilian training, and training will be 


provided only when employment prospects are considered 


favourable. Obviously, the RAF will need the advice of the 
Ministry of Labour and other Government departments in 
planning this part of its programme. Both the Army and the 
RAF are to rely on their own resources for teaching staff. 
It is perhaps optimistic to hope that sufficient teachers will 
arise to dispense education on the scale envisaged. The 
main burden will fall on the already overburdened (and 
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not always suitably qualified) regimental officer. Inter-unit 
and inter-Service co-ordination would probably help to 
make the best use of the limited number of teachers avail- 
able. The Ministry of Education might be consulted so 
that training courses for instructors could be arranged to 
assist in the provision of teachers for normal educational 
requirements. 


* * * 


Policy for Cocoa 


A White Paper (Cmd 6554) issued this week by the 
Colonial Office gives the first official account of the opera- 
tions of the cocoa control in West Africa during the war. 
In the absence of full knowledge, the control has been 
criticised, first for its price policy, which allowed it to 
reduce the price paid to the producer while it realised a 
large profit; secondly, for its destruction policy; and, thirdly, 
because although there was a representative of the buying 
firms on the control board, there was no direct represen- 
tative of the producers. The report answers the first two 
of these criticisms in full. Behind all the control’s operations 
was the knowledge of the serious shipping shortage. That 
in the event its operations only showed a deficit in 1939-40 
and 1941-42, and that at the end of 1942-43 there was an 
accumulated surplus of £3,676,253, could not have been 
foreseen. As regards destruction, the report points out the 
difficulty of providing storage facilities in West Africa 
owing to the shortage of materials and also to the fact that 
the time during which cocoa can be stored there satis- 
factorily is limited. The third criticism is not answered as 
such, but the White Paper contains an important statement 
of future policy which appears to meet the critics’ case. 
From ,October, 1945, organisations are to be set up in the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria empowered to purchase the whole 
cocoa crop, to prescribe the prices and to be responsible for 
disposal. In the Gold Coast, the organisation will have 
an official majority and will also include Africans and repre- 
sentatives of other interests. “The Government majority 
will represent the interests of the producers and will act as 
trustees for them” until their cooperative societies have de- 
veloped enough to provide their own representation. More- 
over, it is contemplated that “representatives of the pro- 
ducers should eventually .constitute the majority in the 
proposed organisation.” In Nigeria, the work is to be given 
to the Supply Branch of the Administration, and there is 
to be an advisory committee representative of the producers 
and other interests. Thus, the buying firms will no longer 
be able to determine the price at which West African cocoa 
is bought. The alternation between cut-throat competition 
and the buyers’ ring, which, as the Nowell Commission of 
1938 pointed out, led to disastrous fluctuations in prices, 
will cease, and a long-standing African grievance will be 
abolished. Provided that the proposed system is not used 
to the disadvantage of the consumer, there seems no reason 
why it should not be extended to the purchase of other 
West African produce.. 


Shorter Notes 


According to a Parliamentary answer, the present esti- 
mated cost of subsidies is £214 million per annum, made up 
as follows :— 

(£ million) 


Bread, flour and oatmeal .......... : 64 
I Obie eek eight be AG Wars ies 23 
I Se AN Bee CROs eA yey ie yi) 0h ng 27 
SRE ea tris ices fobtes wis a Neo wi weles 15 
Ne ae Gas a win nin Bik hats os or Ainoi 15 
SE a tee cay oc shh gin ata hieis' 17 
RN Oe Le aca te bt Re tale Snes 3 
MEIER DE CR Ne tance eee en ah Tuas Se Ss 2 
Other subsidies..................... 48 


The total, which represents about 1s. 9d. per head per week, 
has fallen by about £7 million per annum owing to a revision 
of the estimate of shipping losses. 

x 


Mr Dingle Foot has given somé estimates of German 
financial exactions from occupied countries. With a number 
of countries omitted for lack of data, the total of occupation 
costs and clearing balances had amounted by the end of 
August to £6,600 million, while the annual rate was then 
running at £690 million. For the purpose of these estimates, 
Reichsmark figures have been converted at the rate of 
Rm. 13} = £1. 
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the Editor 


A Policy for Wealth 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I note that in your plans for the future of business 
you make the suggestion that all commercial works should 
by law become closed shops. The Government is to give 
the trade unions power never granted to any body of men 
before. If they are not subscribed to and obeyed there is 
to be no hope of employment for any working man or 
woman. The unions then will have no need to satisfy their 
members since their members cannot leave them, and all 
discipline will be in their hands and theirs alone since not 
merely “the sack” from their place of employment, but 
from all places of employment, will be in trade union hands. 

This terrible gift of power over all workers should, you 
suggest, be offered in exchange for a hope of a gracious 
willingness to “ examine ” such trade union practices as may 
impoverish the country and the world, of which you state 
quite truly there are not a few. 

These enormously powerful organisations have no re- 
sponsibility for increasing or improving output, and all 
risks of capital’ are, at any rate at first hand, a matter of 


. indifference to them. Their task is to wait until wealth has 


been sufficiently increased to enable them to demand more 
money for less work. Does it not seem to you unnecessary 
to legalise enormous and irresponsible power in these hands? 
I give you an example of the spirit in which-such power 
would be likely to be used: the proposal quoted in the 
News Chronicle of September 19, 1944, made by Mr Tom 


_ Lowe, Midland organiser of the National Union of Foundry 


Workers, to sack craftsmen with 20 or 30 years of experi- 
ence rather than dilutees who had not finished their appren- 
ticeship—non-union craftsmen of course. It would be 
interesting to follow the careers of militant Tory or Labour 
workmen if your idea were carried out.—Yours faithfully, 
Mirfield. RONALD F. WALKER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—It is disturbing to find The Economist, generally 
so much alive to psychological factors, arguing in the 
important article on “Labour and Wealth” from an 
assumption only valid if a whole range of such factors be 
ignored. This assumption is, briefly, that the satisfaction of 
life is to be sought by “the workers” anywhere but in 
their work ; that it lies in fact ‘between two alternatives, 
“a higher standard of material consumption” and “more 
leisure,” between which the econontist may in due course 
require them to make a final choice. Without going to 
extremes with Ruskin or William Morris one may surely 
object that there is a third factor which must often make 
it impossible to pose any such simple choice ; namely, that 
the character of a man’s work, and its capacity or in- 
capacity to satisfy his soul by developing his powers and 
so giving him judgment, balance and self-respect, may be 
more important to his happiness (and to his value to 
others) than an increase in either his “ standard of material 
consumption ” or his leisure. You allow that “the Luddite 
passion is both very strong and very natural,” but appear 
to overlook that it may have a firmer basis than mis- 
calculation of interest ; that in fact it may be well founded 
in an instinctive fear lest mechanical development, by 
fragmenting labour into tasks fitter for idiots than rational 
men, may turn self-respecting craftsmen into human cattle. 
I suggest that what we have to consider is a balance not 
merely of two factors, standard of consumption and leisure, 
but of these two with a third, satisfaction in work. Or are 
we asked to accept that, while all men may share in the 
first two, the last is to be a privilege confined henceforward 
to the professional and managerial classes—Yours faith- 


fully, A. RICHMOND 
Chelsea 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Willkie ~~ 


(By a Correspondent in Ohio) 


(Editor’s Note.—This article, as will be apparent, was 
written before Wendell Willkie’s sudden death. In part it 


. can be regarded as his epitaph.) 


T= second act of America’s quadrennial drama, the 
presidential campaign, is now in progress, The curtain 
rose on the Chicago conventions. It will fall on the counting 
of votes. The middle act is filled mainly with speech-making, 
but this year the candidates share honours with two actors 
of unknown powers. One is an individual, Wendell Willkie. 
The other is a group, the Political Action Committee. Only 
fitfully does Mr Willkie approach the centre of the stage. 
Indeed, the most ardent labours of the Dewey managers 
have failed to lure him from his position in the wings, from 
which he casts impartially baleful glances at the main 
proceedings. The PAC, on the other hand, has jostled the 
Democratic National Committee off the stage. Second only 
to Mr Roosevelt, Sidney Hillman’s tireless workers are the 
leading feature of the Democratic campaign. 

The capacity of Mr Willkie and of the PAC to influence 
the outcome in November is a topic of sharp debate. The 
shelved Republican leader has made himself the “mystery 
man” of the campaign by refusing to name his choice for 
President. He controls a considerable body of independent 
voters—men and women who do not make up their minds 
until the issues have been thrashed out. On the Democratic 
side, the PAC is trying to bring out a huge dormant labout 


vote. Both forces will influence the result in November. But 
there is a question in the mind of the informed public 
about each: Can Mr Willkie retain his hold upon the inde- 
pendents? Will the PAC prove to be a boomerang to 
Mr Roosevelt? ' 

Nobody knows even approximately how many votes Mr 
Willkie can be said to control today. Some of his journalistic 
admirers assert that he can swing anywhere from 3,000,000 
to 6,000,000 ballots. The claim is based on his popular vote 
of more than 22,000,000 four years ago. That was the largest 
popular vote ever cast for a Republican presidential 
nominee. In 1932, Mr Hoover received fewer than 
16,000,000 votes. However, by no means all of the difference 
of 6,000,000 represented independents. The total popular 
vote in 1940, for both candidates, was 11,000,000 larger 
than in 1932. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the bed- 
rock Republican vote is now in the neighbourhood of 
20,000,000. Furthermore, in .1940 many Willkie votes were 
cast by anti-third-term Democrats. They can be counted 
on to oppose the fourth term, with or without encourage- 
ment from Mr Willkie. Nevertheless, the Willkie inde- 
pendents may be numerous enough to decide a close con- 
test. They are thought to be especially strong in New York 
and California, which are “key states” this year. That 
explains why Governor Dewey sent emissaries to the 
Willkie camp before his September speaking tour. It 
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explains, too, why Mr Roosevelt invited the “ mystery man ” 
of the campaign to the White House. 

In bidding for Willkie support the President runs no 
political risk, but Governor Dewey may be inviting trouble 
in the Midwest, where many Republicans regard Willkie 
as an extreme and even dangerous internationalist. The 
Midwestern states account for 155 of the 531 votes in the 
Electoral College. Most polls of public opinion indicate 
that sentiment in those states has turned against Mr Roose- 
velt. In this region the spirit of pre-Pearl Harbour isola- 
tionism lingers on in the shape of a new American 
“ nationalism.” Governor Dewey’s quest for Willkie sup- 
port may antagonise this element in Midwestern Repub- 
licanism. Perhaps in part because he feels sure of this 
vote, Mr Dewey is determined to keep foreign policy out 
of the campaign as a partisan issue. The talks at the State 
Department between his representative, Mr John Foster 
Dulles, and Secretary Hull were carried on in an atmosphere 
of serene harmony. In.his speech at Louisville, Kentucky, 
Mr Dewey flatly repudiated isolationism. Nevertheless, he— 
like the President—still speaks the language of “national 
sovereignty,” whereas Mr Willkie insists that we must 
relinquish some of our sovereignty in order to play an 
effective réle in securing world peace. To adopt Mr Willkie’s 
position in foreign policy, Mr Dewey would have to go 
beyond the position of the President. He is hardly likely 
to do that, in view of the debates in the Senate over the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference and the rising Republican 
clamour for a pre-election inquiry into “responsibility for 
the Pearl Harbour disaster.” The old isolationists in Con- 
gress are trying to force Governor Dewey’s hand in the 
campaign. He will need to display the political genius of 
a Roosevelt if, as the campaign temperature rises, he 
adheres to his stand that the winning of the peace, like the 
winning of the war, must be kept out of politics. 

Recognising Mr Dewey and Mr Roosevelt as moderate 
internationalists, Mr Willkie has attacked both in the public 
prints for evading “the supreme issue of our time.” The 
confluence of Roosevelt and Dewey ideas on foreign policy, 
however, tends to weaken Mr Willkie’s réle as the balance 
of power in the campaign. His impartial attacks, if con- 
tinued, may plunge his followers into a dilemma. The value 
of Willkie support must decline the longer his choice is 


postponed. 


If the Willkie war of nerves is somewhat novel in 
American politics, the réle of the PAC is wholly new. The 
traditional strategy of American labour in politics, created 
by Samuel Gompers, is: Reward your friends, punish your 
enemies, and work for or against specific pieces of legisla- 
tion ; but never act as a group on either side in a national 
campaign. This strategy is based partly on a desire to make 
the two major parties competé for labour’s support, and 
partly on a fear of reprisals should a favoured party fail to 
get in. The time-honoured policy was scrapped when Mr 
Hillman’s PAC endorsed the Roosevelt-Truman_ ticket. 
Whether it be hailed as “ progressive Americanism ” or de- 
nounced as “labour bossism,” it is a force to be reckoned 
with in the campaign. The best evidence of the importance 
of PAC is the vehemence of Republican attacks upon it. 

Unfortunately for the Democrats, the committee is also 
stirring up dissensior within the ranks of labour. Some 
opposition arises within the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions from former Republican workers who have been forced 
to join CIO unions, and now bitterly resent having their 
votes “dictated.” More serious is the reaction of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. The opposition of the older 
labour group is founded both upon principle and upon fear. 
The principle is expressed by AFL Vice-President Matthew 
Woll: “Labour can not and must not stake its whole future 
upon the success or failure of any political campaign.” The 
fear arises from the possibility that the CIO will enjoy 
Government favouritism if the President be re-elected. 
Antagonism to the PAC campaign is growing not only in 
the AFI ranks, but also among John L. Lewis’s United 

Mine Workers and the 15 railroad brotherhoods, who inci- 
dentally cherish a grudge against the President for the 
Government’s handling of their wage demands. 

This is important, if true, since organised labour is the 
great question mark of the current campaign. Moreover, 
any loss of labour votes from the Roosevelt column would 
be a net loss. A critical question of the moment is how 
many new labour votes can PAC bring out to offset the 
defection of disgruntled o!ldsters? On the whole, in this 
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second act of the campaign drama, the uncalculated power 
of PAC looms much larger on the-scene than the calculated 
indecision of Mr Willkie. 


American Notes 


One Man 


The death of Wendell Willkie is a heavy loss on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This country will not soon forget the 
rare political courage with which, at a time when he was 
running for President, he endorsed Mr Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, and his later support, in defiance of influential 
groups in his own ‘party, of the Lend-Lease Bill and the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. Without his intervention 
American aid to Britain and American preparedness for war 
would have been on a much slighter scale. What is less 
widely appreciated in this country is the importance of the 
liberalising ré6le Mr Willkie has played in American public 
life in recent months. His wartime journeys to London, 
Moscow, the Middle East, and Chungking reinforced an 
internationalism of outlook unusual in a Republican of 
Middle Western origins. If at times his enthusiasm for the 
future of the common man in Russia and China led him 
to underestimate the British contribution to social progress, 
this was a small price to pay for the healthy corrective he 
provided to isolationism and rampant nationalism. Even 
before his defeat in the Wisconsin primaries, which 
led to his retirement from the Presidential race, 


Mr. Willkie showed a courageous, if rash, indiffer- 


ence to his immediate political interests. It was 
his repeated attacks on the isolationists and reaction- 
aries of his own party which led to the fatal charge 
that he was only a “ carbon-copy Roosevelt ” and convinced 
the party bosses that he must be eliminated at all costs. 
After his snub at Chicago, Mr Willkie turned with un- 
dimmed enthusiasm to campaigning for American partici- 
pation in international security plans. But his influence was 
even more decisive in the shaping of the Republican cam- 
paign. There can be no doubt that Governor Dewey’s repu- 
diation of isolation, and his moderately progressive domestic 
platform, owe much to a desire to win the support of Mr 
Willkie and the independent Republicans who found in 
him their most forthright and attractive spokesman, Mr 
Willkie’s most telling réle was that of goad to the elephant. 
Seldom has one man been a more effective guardian of 
the public interest. It is being said in the United States 
that his death will remove the main guarantee of Republi- 
can liberalism and may lose Governor Dewey the indepen- 
dent vote ; but the Republican regulars will sleep more easily 
with the end of the Willkie war of nerves. Nothing has been 
more remarkable in recent American politics than the 
transportation, in four years, of the champion of the public 
utilities, the “barefoot boy of Wall Street” into a leader of 
liberal opinion and the conscience of the Republican party. 
There are men in the party of equal integrity and devotion. 
Already Senator Ball, for his outspoken criticism of Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s foreign policy stand, is spoken of as the 
inheritor of the Willkie mantle. But there is no one in 
sight to equal Wendell Willkie’s capacity for capturing the 
public imagination. His going is a calamity for liberal Re- 
publicans and for men of good will everywhere. 


x x * 


Second Round 


The second round of the Presidential campaign finds 
both candidates mending their fences. Both parties are 
increasingly conscious that this will be a very close race 
indeed. The patently inspired suggestion that Governor 
Dewey, if elected, would seek to retain Mr Hull, the 
present Secretary of State, either in that capacity, or as 
advisor to Mr Dulles, has been hailed as an adroit move; 
but it is a play from weakness, rather than strength, imply- 
ing as it does a certain diffidence on the part of Mr Dewey 
and Mr Dulles. It meets the charge that a new Administra- 
tion would bring an inexperienced hand to the conduct of 
foreign affairs; and has the further advantage that Mr 
Hull’s popularity is more solidly grounded than that of any 
other member of the Administration. Mr Hull has, of course, 
repudiated the idea at this stage, but this may not be the 
final word. Mr Dulles has, at the same time, injected a 
degree of partisanship into the foreign affairs honeymoon 
by intimating that Senate support would be more readily 
forthcoming for a Republican President than for Mr Roose- 
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velt. This is perhaps true ; but it does not answer the ques- 
tion, support for what? Or dispose of the likelihood that 
Governor Dewey might be more amenable to the arguments 
of a man like Senator Vandenberg than Mr Roosevelt. In 
his second campaign speech the President, also, was more 
sober and more on the defensive. The pains he took to 
deny specific Republican charges suggests that they are 
considered damaging in the Democratic camp. Among them 
are the allegations that the Administration was wedded to 
the perpetuation of wartime controls ; and that demobilisa- 
tion from the Forces would be intentionally slowed down 
to avoid extensive unemployment. He devoted even more 
time, however, to repudiating the Communist label which 
Republican strategy is attempting to fasten on the Demo- 
crats. This is an old and familiar theme ; but it is evidently 
expected to be doubly effective because of the activities of 
the Political Action Committee of the CIO. Mr Hillman 
acquitted himself with great verve and adroitness before a 
Congressional committee anxious to show him guilty of 
violation of the prohibition on labour union. contributions 
to party elections. The anti-Administration press, however, 
continue its attacks with unparalleled ferocity ; and what 
Mr Hillman’s organisation may accomplish by delivering 
the labour vote may be more than offset by the opportunity 
the Republicans are exploiting to paint the Administration 
as controlled by a radical labour agitator of Lithuanian 
Jewish extraction. The slogan “ Clear it with Sidney ” may 
have as devastating an effect as “Rum, Romanism, and 


Rebellion ” had on the chances of James G. Blaine. Its use,- 


however, in no way impedes the battle for the foreign 
minorities, which was cafried one step further this week 
by Governor Dewey’s kind words for the Poles and Mr 
Roosevelt’s announcement of aid for Italy. 


* x x 


The Right to Vote 


- The most revealing feature of Mr Roosevelt’s speech 
was his urgent appeal to voters not to fail to register in 
order that they may vote in November. In a sense, the 
election may be decided when the registration booths ciose. 
(Registration in America is not automatic, but requires a 
deliberate application by the voter.) Mr Roosevelt had many 
sound observations to make on the patriotic duty of members 
of both parties to vote ; but his appeal was patently moti- 
vated by Democratic anxieties that a light poll may ensure a 
Republican victory. Mr Roosevelt pointedly reminded his 
listeners that in the fateful election of 1920 only 49 per cent 
of the potential voters took part. Even in 1940 the propor- 
tion only reached 623 per cent, although the popular vote 
was the highest recorded. The overwhelming of election 
issues by the war will bring this down; but the main 
factors are the absence of Servicemen (and the complexities 
of the soldier voting law, to which Mr Roosevelt made a 
bitter reference), and the numbers of war workers who have 
changed their state of residence too recently to be allowed to 
vote. The number of such migrant workers is put at 13 to 14 
millions ; and if even 4 or 5 millions of these are deprived 
of the right to vote, or do not exercise it, the lead which 
Mr Roosevelt enjoyed over Mr Willkie in 1940 may vanish. 
One result of the likelihood of a light vote is to cast some 
doubt on the reliability of even the best public opinion 
polls, for they can hardly make allowances for the fact that 
many of those polled may fail to show up at the booths in 
November. Obviously there is an increased margin of error ; 
and it is quite likely that even the 2-3 per cent lead generally 
attributed to President Roosevelt is an overestimate, as the 
groups which are most likely to be disfranchised, through 
a combination of legal requirements, migration, and the 
difficulties of reaching the polls, are those most iikely to 
vote for Mr Roosevelt. His lead among Servicemen is put as 
high as 2 to 1. In this situation, anything which arouses 
interest in the campaign improves Mr Roosevelt’s chances ; 
and it is said, perhaps unjustly, that Governor Dewey has 
deliberately pitched his campaign in a low key for this 
reason. It is perhaps relevant that in his last speech Governor 
Dewey returned to his prepared programme, and to such 
an uncontroversial subject as the need for lower taxes all 
round and simplification of the tax law. As one unfriendly 
paper said, all that is needed now is for him to come out for 
longer life and fewer toothaches. What his serious critics 
deprecate is his failure to explain how, with such general 
tax reductions, sufficient revenues would be forthcoming to 
Meet existing commitments which, because of the termina- 
tion of war contracts, the maintenance of the Forces, and 
soldiers’ discharge benefits, are likely to remain not far 
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below their present level for some time after the end of the 
war in Europe. 


x * * 
The Wage Issue 


Thé burning question of whether President Roosevelt 
will agree to an upward adjustment of wages before the 
election is still unsettled ; and the period of suspense has 
been marked by an unprecedented if belated rallying of 
industrial leaders in support of Mr Roosevelt’s stabilisa- 
tion policy. “ Holding the line” is fast becoming the pass- 
word of the National Association of Manufacturers. Mr Eric 
Johnston, president of the Chamber of Commerce, put 
industry’s case most cogently to the War Labour Board 
when he expressed the fear that wage increases now would 
lead to a rising spiral of costs and prices, and argued that 
increased wage rates, to offset declining hours worked, would 
handicap the post-war expansion of industry. In asserting 
that after the war, when post-war costs were more clearly 
ascertainable, industry would probably wish to increase 
hourly rates, he was not so clearly in step with the majority ; 
and this is a proposition to which labour will lend a very 
sceptical ear, conscious as it is that after the war its bar- 
gaining power will be very greatly reduced. The President’s 
decision, even in the opinion of an outstanding labour re- 
porter like Mr Louis Stark, is heavily weighted with politics. 
If Mr Roosevelt allows for an upward revision of wages 
before the election, he will be accused ot betraying the 
majority to bribe the labour vote. Even within the ranks of 
labour—which is unanimous on the need for wage increases 
—there are political difficulties, for the most immediate 
rewards would go to the CIO, whose case for wage increases 
in steel, automobiles, and other mass production industries 
is already well advanced on the books of the War Labour 
Board. This might alienate voters in the AFL unions, which 
are by no means so unanimously behind Mr Roosevlt. This 
situation lends colour to reports that Mr Roosevelt may 
shelve the whole issue until after the election ; and that he 
has refused to make any promises or commitments to labour 


leaders pressing for immediate relaxation of the wage 
controls. 


See that the sender’s name is under- 
stood by the recipient. Failure leads 


to confusion and needless enquiries. 








eo liberation oi Greece has begun. In the first week of 
the campaign, the Allies have overrun the whole of the 
Peloponnese and entered Corinth. The liberation of central 
and northern Greece ought not to present very great diffi- 
culties. The Germans are not likely to put up a strong 
resistance, outflanked as they are by the Russian advance 
from the north ; in any case, the major part of the country 
has already been freed by the Greek partisans. The Allied 
revenge for 1941 is more likely to be a triumphal advance 
than a protracted baftle. 

But the Greece, on which British soldiers have again set 
foot, is a very different place from the country where in 1941 
they fought against overwhelming odds. Famine and destitu- 
tion have in the meantime sapped the strength and the 
health of its people. The most difficult operations in Greece 
will fall not to the operational Staff of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, but to its Civil Affairs Branch. Civil Affairs, 
together with the agencies of the Greek Government, will 
now take over the administration of the country, and on it 
will fall the responsibility of supplying Greece with food 
and other essentials. 

The exceptional difficulties of this task spring from the 
fact that even in normal times Greece, which specialised 
in producing “ Mediterranean” crops, tobacco, fruit, wine, 
olives and olive oil, was dependent for its provisioning on 
imported wheat and cattle. During the years of the occupa- 
tion, the Greeks tried to some extent to switch over from 
growing tobacco to the cultivation of wheat. But the switch- 
over was made on an insignificant scale. Its effect has been 
undone by the general decay of farming. Reports from inside 
Greece suggest that livestock has been reduced by 60 per 
cent; that most of the agricultural implements are now 
dilapidated ; that the yields of cereals per acre have fallen 
below the pre-war level which was, in any case, the lowest 
in the Balkans ; and that consequently only a very small 
part of all essential foodstuffs can come from domestic re- 
sources. The Greek Government has laid in some stocks in 
Turkey, and Civil Affairs is also sending in supplies in the 
wake of the advancing armies. Nevertheless, Greek officials 
think that the stocks are quite inadequate to put an end to 
the famine. Bread is the chief item in the Greek diet ; and 
the Greek Government has urgently asked the Combined 
Boards in Washington to increase the allocation of flour for 
Greece. 

The next problem is distribution. Even if Greece’s thin 
railway network is not destroyed in the course of the present 
campaign, it will not be able to distribute supplies over the 
country. In normal times the road traffic in Greece played 
a fairly important réle. With 6,000 to 7,000 cars and lorries 
on its roads, pre-war Greece was relatively more 
“ motorised” than any other country in the Balkans. At 
present the road traffic has ceased, and no lorries are 
available. The Civil Affairs Branch has at its disposal not 
more than 250 3-ton lorries to care for civilian needs. Here, 
too, a more generous allocation will be needed if the popula- 

tion of the more remote provinces of the country is not 
to be left starving. The traffic between the Aegean islands 
and between the mainland and the islands is also at a 
standstill. The local Aegean merchant fleet has been sunk 
during the war, though the remaining ships of the Greek 
merchant navy, which found shelter in Allied harbours, ought 
to be able to restore the coastal sea traffic. 


Rampant Inflation 


The Greek national income is now estimated to be about 
40 per cent of the pre-war average. It is out of this shrunken 
income that the Greeks have had to meet the costs of the 
German occupation in their multifarious “legal ” and illegal 
forms. The occupation forces have used the last weeks of 
their stay in Greece for some fantastic farewell looting. 
This has been strikingly reflected in the truly feverish ex- 
pansion of the currency in circulation in the course of recent 
weeks. In August this year the circulation was 500,000 billion 
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drachmae compared with 10 billion drachmae before the 
Italian attack on Greece. In the course of one month only 
from August to September, this astronomical circulation was 
multiplied by eight, and passed the 4,000,000 billion mark. 
The price of a gold sovereign, which was 1,000 drachmae 
before the war, stood at 3 billion in August and rose to 30 
billion by the middle of September. 

The burden of the inflation has fallen mainly on the 
towns, where wage and salary earners have had no other 
purchasing power than the heaps of almost valueless money. 
In the countryside money has virtually disappeared, and 
barter has become almost the only form of exchange. Under 
such conditions it has proved impossible for the Allied mili- 
tary authorities to fix any rate of exchange between the 
special military pound issued to the troops and the drachmae. 
A rate of exchange will be fixed only after the liberation of 


' Athens, though even then the fixing of a rate can hardly 


have any immediate practical meaning. 


Currency Problems 


The question how the Greek Government is going to tackle 
the currency problem is of obvious interest. It is not very 
likely that any immediate and drastic measures can remedy 
the inflation, For instance, an exchange of banknotes and 
the blocking of accounts, similar to that decreed by the 
Belgian Government last week, would probably yield 
no significant results in Greece. First of all, the scarcity 
of goods, and especially of foodstuffs, available to the market 
is, and is likely for some time to remain, so acute that the 
monetary system can hardly be immediately revived. Even 
if the circulation of money is mechanically restricted, its 
value cannot be restored as long as it can buy no goods. 
Secondly, a distinctive feature of the Greek economic and 
financial situation is the extent to which Greek consump- 
tion depends upon exports. This fact rules out any effective 
restoration of the currency system on the basis of a merely 
domestic “ normalisation.” 

Finally, after the liberation of the country the Greek 
Government will probably find itself compelled to cover 
most of its budgetary expenditure by using the printing 
press. The yield of taxation is certain to be insignificant 
as long as agriculture and industry are not at least partly 
rehabilitated. Before the war the yield of indirect taxation 
used to be nearly three times as large as that of direct taxa- 
tion. If this system of taxation is to continue, any return 
to some sort of a budgetary equilibrium will take a very long 
time. In addition, the credit system, never well developed 
has now been utterly destroyed. Under such conditions even 
the introduction of a new currency would not prevent a new 
inflation ; and it may even be wiser to wait with a monetary 
reform until some of the economic pre-requisites of a stable 
currency have been created. 

_ The question of how long it will take to bring th 
situation under control will be determined not cal ter ly 
economic factors, but also by psychological and political 
issues. How quickly can the distrust of the banknote—the 
unavoidable aftermath of so sweeping an inflation—be 
overcome? This in its turn will to a very large extent depend 
on the development of political conditions in Greece. How 
quickly will the present Greek Government be able to estab- 
lish a unified and effective administration all over the 
country? How quickly can there be any return to normalcy 
against the background of the present social and political 
tensions in Greece? The reconciliation between the Greek 
Government and the Left is certainly a favourable augury, 
although it is hard to say how definite it is or how lasting. 
The fact that the EAM guerillas have submitted to the 
authority of the Government ought to facilitate social peace 
in the period of transition, until the controversy over Re- 
public and Monarchy can be solved by the verdict of a 
ae —-. * The qunntinte economic and financial 

prospects cannot made good by any magic; 
can be made less difficult by political sabi acceel 
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But something more than this will be needed to make 
recovery possible. Greece illustrates more strikingly than 
most other liberated countries the inadequacy of the plans 


‘ for immediate relief, on which Civil Affairs and UNRRA 


have been working. Greece shows how closely interconnected 
are relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction. No real relief 
will be brought to the Greeks unless their agriculture is 
rehabilitated. This in its turn cannot be achieved without 
some reconstruction of the technical basis of Greek farming. 
Now that they have lost a very high proportion of their 
cattle, the Greeks believe that they cannot redevelop their 
agricultural resources without importing two or three thou- 
sand tractors, as well as other agricultural implements. Will 
they be able to receive those on credit? On the other hand, 
the switch-over from the horse and the mule to the tractor 
is inconceivable without at least a partial reorganisation of 
small-scale farming in the direction of co-operation. Simi- 
larly, the power stations must be restored if industry is to 
go back to work. Incidentally, the mining of bauxite in 
Greece has in the meantime been strongly developed by the 
Germans. 

In the inter-war years Greece, like the other Balkan 
countries, was economically drawn into the German orbit, 
because Germany was the chief buyer of Greek tobacco, fats, 
ores and so forth. Now that this dependance and its tragic 
sequel are receding into the past, the Greeks must ask 
into whose economic orbit they will now be drawn. Will 
the western Powers—and primarily Great Britain—have 
sufficient interest first to give real relief to Greece, and then 
to enter into close trade relations? 


Switzerland’s Economic 
Problems 


THE strain on Switzerland’s economy has been intensified 
by the liberation of France and the beginning of the end 
of the war against Germany. This additional strain is tem- 
porary, and will disappear as soon as the fighting ends. Public 
opinion in Switzerland tends to consider the present situa- 
tion, with its military implications, as the reverse of the 
situation in 1940. Then, as now, the commander-in-chief of 
the Swiss army ordered more men to be mobilised. This 
time the Swiss authorities obviously wanted to guard them- 
selves against a possible violation of Swiss neutrality by the 
belligerents, whose fighting fronts once again lean on the 
Swiss frontier, as was the case in 1914-18. Fears of this 
sort, however, seem exaggerated, although the fighting itself 
forces the Swiss authorities to carry the additional burden of 
caring for more refugees as well as for combatants who 
chance to enter Swiss territory. 

From an economic point of view Switzerland has never 
been so isolated as during the present stage of the war. The 
liberation of France has for the time being virtually put an 
end to Switzerland’s overseas trade. The trade with the 
Balkan countries and other western European countries has 
also ceased with the advance of the Allied armies, and 
Germany’s increasing difficulties may even prevent it 
from sending supplies of coal, steel and chemicals. The 
immediate effect of this last stage of the war has been the 
piling up of manufactured articles for export orders which 
cannot be transported. Growing export difficulties and 
dwindling supplies of foreign raw materials have been the 
main feature of Swiss industries in 1944. Here and there 
production programmes have had to be reduced. During 
the first part of the year the increased activity in the build- 
ing industry made. up for the decline elsewhere, but a short 
time ago the shortage of coal led to a reduction in the 
allocation of cement. Difficulties were especially experienced 
in the export of machinery. The watch-making industry, 
which employs roughly 10 per cent of the total number of 
industrial workers, reports a fall in employment. Imports of 
cotton and wool are at a standstill, and the worsted yarn 
spinning mills cannot continue operations on the present 
level. Although two new cellwool plants have come into 


* operation recently, not more than one-quarter of the total 


demand for textile fibres can be supplied, and the Swiss 
public is still averse to buying textile goods which contain 
staple fibres. 

The wartime changes in Swiss industry and agriculture 
are as far-reaching as in any belligerent country. The 
countries surrounding Switzerland have all, at one time or 
another, been belligerents, and industry was forced to find 
a way of replacing imported raw materials by synthetics. 
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It is therefore not surprising that all the leading industries 
complain of increasing costs of production. Full employment 
has been realised for a long time. But owing to the growing 
costs of production, that is, the expenditure of a greater 
amount of labour on the same unit of manufacture, the 
physical volume of the national product is estimated to be 
20 per -cent smaller compared with the last year before 
the war. The money value, however, has increased over 
the same period by 7 per cent. 

A tremendous effort had to be made to increase the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. The acreage under cultivation has been 
doubled during the war, and exceeds the total acreage 
achieved at the end of the last war by 70 per cent. The 
mountainous character of the country and the poor soil 
make this a great achievement. Yet there is still a deficit in 
cereals, and during the coming winter bread will contain a 
still higher percentage of potato-flour. 

The volume of Swiss imports in 1943 was reduced to’53.8 
per cent of the 1938 total, whereas their value had increased 
to 107.5 per cent. During the same period the exports de- 
creased to 59.8 per cent in volume, but rose to 123.6 per 
cent in value. The result of this, which is probably fairly 
common to all industrialised countries during a war, is of 
considerable importance to a country whose foreign trade 


per head of the population was among the highest in the 
world. 


Post-War Prospects 


At present, Switzerland is almost completely isolated 
so far as her economy is concerned, but the near end of the 
war has produced a lively discussion about post-war econo- 
mic reconstruction. Agricultural interests tend to fight for 
maintaining the increased acreage under cultivation regard- 
less of the higher costs of production. From this sector 
there comes, therefore, a demand for some system of “ steer- 
ing” the economy. The planning or “steering” in 
Germany’s totalitarian agriculture seems to have been 
taken as a model by these interests. If free market condi- 
tions were restored, the greater part of the wartime increase 
in agricultural production would automatically disappear. 
Industrial circles naturally contend the demand for main- 
taining agricultural production on the wartime level, which 
would place a permanent and heavy burden on the whole 
community. 

Swiss industry, and, indeed, the entire Swiss economy, is 
vitally interested in the restoration of international trade. 
But it is realised that at the end of the war an entirely new 
situation will be revealed all over the world. Industrialisation 
has been advanced in many predominantly agricultural 
countries. Germany’s temporary domination of the entire 
continent has imposed changes on the economic structure of 
many countries which will not simply disappear with the 
end of the war. The prospect of “ pastoralised ” Germany 
finds no appeal in Switzerland, whose industry was closely 
linked with that of Germany. Above all, Switzerland cannot 
passively await the restoration of world economy and world 
trade. At present, the most important problem is whether 
industry can be kept going by working for the accumulation 
of stocks of manufactured articles. There are many indica- 
tions that the engineering industry is accepting orders for 
post-war delivery, but the difficulty is that at the moment 
post-war orders can hardly be specified. Machine tools and 
machinery have changed in purpose and design. A great 
number of synthetic materials will probably find a per- 
manent place in post-war industry. The demand for new 
machinery and new plants will change, and above all the 
purely military demand will abruptly cease. Swiss industrial 
circles are undoubtedly hesitating to make the necessary 
changes before the war actually ends. 
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LET us never forget that in waging total 
war we have willingly surrendered many 
cherished privileges and age-old liberties. 


This is a long war, and some of us 
may be tempted to accept our present 
limited freedom as the measure of our 
liberty tomorrow. That is the line of least 
resistance, the way of lazy thinking. 


The surrender of our personal 
liberties is far from unconditional. Re- 
strictions, which the bus companies have 
.been compelled to impose, have been 
accepted willingly upon the understanding 
that they will end with the end of their 
necessity. With the removal of war-time 
controls, British omnibus companies will 
again demonstrate-the unrivalled value to 
the community of road passenger transport 
owned and operated by private enterprise. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Dear Raw Materials 


T= prosperity of British industry has been founded on 
cheap raw materials. Until the 1930’s, the British manu- 
facturer could buy his raw materials in the cheapest market ; 
and he could transport them either by water or else over 
short distances by land. Very largely, this meant the use of 
imported materials, or even where the materials were home- 
produced, the possibility of importing kept the cost low. 
Until the last dozen years, British industry—unlike the 
industries of other countries—was not compelled to buy 
expensive materials merely because they were home- 
produced. The advantage that this traditional system con- 
ferred on the people of Great Britain was enormous beyond 
all measure. It has meant that British industry could pay 
higher wages than foreign industries and yet sell at com- 
petitive prices—and, since the system was also applied to 
food—a given cash wage meant more in real terms to a 
British worker than to a foreigner. Low raw material prices 
and a high standard of living are the obverse and the reverse 
of the same medal. The second is impossible without the 
first. A country can, up to a point, stand the heavy cost of 
converting raw materials into finished goods that a high 
wage policy involves, if it has an advantage in cheap raw 
materials. But high conversion costs and dear raw materials 
are a combination that make exports unsaleable and the 
domestic cost of living excessive. 

The old principle has been increasingly disregarded ever 
since the last war, and especially since the triumph of pro- 
tection in the early 1930’s. A great part of the persistent 
anemia of British export trade is the direct consequence. 
But conditions look like being far worse after the war. If 
British industry was handicapped by high costs before the 
war, it will be entirely weighed down after the war. At a 
time when a radical. improvement in the country’s com- 
petitive position is an urgent national need, the trend is in 
the precisely opposite direction. Both raw material prices 
and conversion costs are soaring. 

During the war, with the emphasis on output rather 
than upon price, the terms at which British industry has 
been compelled to purchase home-produced materials appear 
to have altered further to its disadvantage. Other materials, 
such as aluminium and magnesium, have had to be pro- 
duced at high cost as a means of safeguarding supplies to 
war industry. It is hardly surprising that a number of indus- 
tries are beginning to see the disquieting portent ; that the 
chemical and steel industries are beginning to get alarmed 
about the rise in coal prices ; and that the motor industry 
is beginning to compare British and American steel prices. 


* 


Unfortunately, it is by no means easy to measure the 
difference between the prices British and foreign industries 
have to pay for their home-produced raw materials. Inter- 
national price comparisons are notoriously tricky, not only 
because list prices and actual purchase prices are by no 
means the same thing, but because of different methods of 
quoting prices, differing definitions, varying exchange rates 
and so on. 

There is no doubt, however, that coal is now the most 
serious raw material problem of British industry. The price 
of coal, already rising in the ‘thirties, both absolutely and 
relatively to prices elsewhere, has doubled since 1939, mainly 
as a result of the progressive advance in wages, unaccom- 
panied by higher productivity. A year ago, on October 12, 
1943, when coal was cheaper than now, the chairman of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Lord McGowan, made 
the astonishing statement that pithead prices in the United 
States were lower than in this country by the equivalent of 
Ios. a ton, that is by an amount little less than the total 
pre-war cost of coal at the pit in this country. A British 
pit-head price double the American will place many other 
industries, such as steel, chemicals and light metals, at a 
serious disadvantage. It is all the more disquieting since 
British industry, unlike American industry, does not possess 
an alternative source of energy in abundant water power. 

Steel, another important material which consumers in 


this country can no longer buy in the cheapest market, also 
rose substantially in price in the ’thirties and, more steeply, 
after the outbreak of war. The industry contends that, on 
the average, British steel prices were no higher than Ameri- 
can prices in 1938 and 1939, and that the rise during the 
war is a reflection, not of higher costs of production or ex- 
cessive profits, but of dearer coal and imported ore and 
scrap. On its own admission, however, British steel prices 
have advanced in relation to American prices since 1939 ; 
the absolute advance has been of the order of 50 per cent 
and the relative rise—after allowing for the depreciation of 
the pound—amounts to about 25 per cent. In fact, many 
products of the industry are now sold at prices showing 
an increase of well over 50 per cent above pre-war prices. 

It is difficult to verify the steel industry’s contention that 
its pre-war prices were no higher, on the average, than 
American prices. One of the steel industry’s consumers, 
the motor industry, holds the contradictory view. Its con- 
tention is that the British steel industry charged a good deal 
more for the materials they had to produce than American 
steel-makers charged motor-car manufacturers across the 
Atlantic. According to one British motor firm, with the most 
excellent opportunities for knowing the exact state of affairs 
in both countries, the price of “ auto-body extra deep draw- 
ing cold rolled sheets” at Detroit was $3.05 per 100 lb. or 
$68.32 per long ton in 1939 and $3.30 per 100 lb. or $73.92 
per ton in 1944. Converted at $4.85 to the pound in 1939 
and at $4.00 in 1944, these prices are equivalent to £14 per 
ton in 1939 and £18} in 1944; the British prices were £21} 
per ton and £29} respectively. Oher examples, relating to 
January, 1939, are given below: — 


American British 
Price, c.i.f. Price, 
London,* Delivered, 
Per ton Per ton 
£-s.c-d: £ s. d. 
Cold-drawn 1% low nickelchrome bars 21 5 O 55 11 0 
Cold-drawn 5% casehardening nickel 
IE MORSIER So cot kc on 5h iar ns gn telex en nec steel Stas 28 8 O 45 6 0 
Hot-rolled 1% low nickel chrome bars 1717 6 24 12 0 
Hot rolled 5% casehardening nickel 
ROME cr oon eron cl Sayer ict one voceratot cr alayateroraiets 25 0 0 54 7 0 


* Excluding Duty 

If these quotations represent the facts, the pre-war price 
differential was of the order of 50 per cent in the products 
quoted. (These do not, of course, cover the complete 
range of steel materials purchased by the motor trade.) 
The British steel industry, however, maintains that, in 
Sheets for example—the biggest item—the prices in the 
two countries were similar for the commoner qualities, and 
British prices were up to 15 per cent dearer for the higher- 
grade ones ; it suggests, moreover, that the disparity would 
have been removed if the Richard Thomas and Summers 
strip mills had then reached the stage of full production. 
There is thus a conflict of expert evidence. 

The steel industry may feel aggrieved at being singled out, 
and by the motor trade, for complaints about high material 
prices. It can point to an excellent war record, to a highly- 
developed system of price control and profits equivalent 
to barely 10 per cent of the capital employed in its heavy 
and sheet sections—a low rate for such an industry in such 
circumstances. But steel is not the only industry that has 
done its duty by the country in war. Its wartime record 
cannot become an excuse for saddling the national economy, 
after the war, with steel costs higher than competing 
countries will have to pay; nor could it excuse avoidably 
high costs before the war. If the large-scale substitution of 
British for imported materials in the ’thirties has not 
brought lower prices, it has yet had one solid advantage in 
that Great Britain was far less dependent on imported steel 
supplies in 1939 than it was in 1932; in other words, the 
tariff and import restrictions have led, if not to the hoped- 
for thoroughgoing rationalisation, at least to the installa- 
tion of additional capacity which has made Great Britain 


‘more self-sufficient in steel in wartime. But the industry can 


claim no credit for this result; it was accidental. Nor 
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would the country wish, or be able, to live indefinitely in 
conditions appropriate to a war economy. 

Chemicals are another set of raw materials which form 
the basis of many new and growing industries, yet many 
of them seem to be relatively expensive in Great Britain. 
In a paper on “The Chemical Raw Material Potential,” 
prepared by Mr W. D. Scott and published in Chemistry 
and Industry on July 29th, the prices of a list of basic 
materials in this country are expressed as percentages of 
the American prices. With a few exceptions the .compari- 
sons are unfavourable to this country: 

BRITISH PRICES OF BASIC CHEMICALS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES 
OF AMERICAN PRICES 


% % 

Acetic anhydride ...... 151 Cresytic acid ....... - 93 
PN a se bob e a +s => x 167 Formaldehyde ........ 105 
Alcohol, Butyl ........ 182 Naphthalene.......... 81 

ee GRY 0555 64 SE ee iiss 6-4-6 5 159 

3. Methyl ....... 131 Phthalic anhydride.... 110 
Benzene.............. 272 BOR UND Siw cwen sees ss 149 
Calcium carbide ....... 144 SO a ae 206 
Caustic soda.........: 121 Sulphuric acid ........ 208 
SMODE , knw cwiek sao os 135 SUIS sd awe a os eee 152 


In Mr Scott’s view, dear chemicals are the result of 
inability to buy in the cheapest market, due to the Safe- 
guarding Duties, and of the tax on hydro-carbon oils. The 
tax on hydro-carbon oils used in industrial processes is an 
anomaly which is now under review by an official com- 
mittee. In so far as the safeguarding duties have made for 
high prices, this result may not be wholly unconnected with 
the fact that the greater part of the British chemical in- 
dustry is controlled by a single concern. 

Here, then, are three sets of essential raw materials of 
industry—coal, steel and chemicals—which are, admittedly 
or allegedly, substantially more expensive than in the 
United States. Other examples could be cited from the pre- 
war years. And there are still many more materials that have 
had to be produced in this country during the war at any 
cost in order to provide insurance against a breakdown of 
imported supplies and for whose continued production 
jn peace-time strong claims will be made. If the war means 
the transformation of Great Britain from a cheap to a 
dear power country, if, by way of tariffs, import restric- 
tions or cartel arrangements, British manufacturing industry 
has to pay more than others for its steel, its light metals 
and alloys, and for many of its basic chemicals, then the 
prospect of a really solid industrial revival—let alone a 
flourishing export trade—is bleak indeed. British industry 
is already struggling under the disadvantage of high con- 
version costs ; it now also has high raw material costs. 


x 


This dangerous drift must now be arrested at all costs 
-and by all means. The facts are not generally known because 
of the lack of clear data, and they have been given in- 
sufficient attention because, for five years, output has been 
_everything and price nothing. The first step should be to 
ascertain the facts about comparative costs and prices in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. If these reveal more than 
minor differences to the disadvantage of British manufac- 
turing industry, then their causes should be established 
-and the findings published. 
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For commodities produced at home—and particularly for 
those which, like steel and chemicals, enjoy substantial pro- 
tection—it will be necessary, first, to ascertain whether 
conditions of supply are less favourable than abroad. In 
coal this‘ is undoubtedly one, but by no means the only, 
cause of relatively high production costs. If, for defence 
or other overriding reasons, certain materials must be pro- 
duced in this country in spite of basically unfavourable 
conditions of supply, then the manufacturer who uses them 
should not have to pay the extra cost. Where there is no 
overriding case for protection, manufacturers should be 
allowed free access to the cheapest sources. 

Secondly, where differences in costs and prices are not 
traceable, or not entirely, to unfavourable conditions of 
supply, it should be ascertained whether the responsibility 
lies with inadequate tools, equipment, faulty structure or 
incompetent management, whether the industries concerned 
are overlaid by restrictive practices on the part of em- 
ployers or workers, whether the potential market is too 
small for the adoption of large-scale methods, whether 
consumers’ requirements are insufficiently standardised, or 
whether, as in the case of the duty on hydro-carbon oils, 
Government policy is faulty. Once the causes of dear 
raw materials are clearly established, remedial action 
should follow without delay. 

Such fact-finding inquiries, clearly, should not be en- 
trusted to representatives of the industries concerned. To 
ask representatives of an industry to advise the Government 
on how to make it efficient—as Major Lloyd George has 
done in coal—is to ask for the impossible. The steel in- 
dustry’s advice after the last war was to impose a tariff; 
and every other industry which has to compete with im- 
ported materials will tender the same advice. It would be 
a grave error, indeed, if Major Lloyd George’s example 
were to be made a precedent for steel or chemicals, for 
example. If there is reason to suspect, as there is in steel 
and chemicals, that protected raw material industries charge 
prices higher than those at which the commodities could 
be imported, there is an unanswerable case for an official 
investigation. One solution is the appointment, by the 
Government, of small technical committees, assisted, 
possibly, by first-class experts from other countries as con- 
sultants, with power to take evidence. Their terms of 
reference should not be narrowly defined, like those of the 
committee appointed by the Government to investigate the 
effect of the duties on hydro-carbon oils, but should be 
as wide as possible. And the results of these investigations 
should, of course, be published—not suppressed or ex- 
purgdted as the recent report by American coal-mining 
experts has been. 

If British industry is to have a solid basis for expan- 
sion and prosperity after the war, it cannot afford the 
luxury of dear raw materials. Yet the heritage of the nine- 
teenth century is well on the way to being lost through the 
almost light-hearted, step-by-step departure from the estab- 
lished policy of buying materials in the cheapest market. 
There is a case for immediate and thorough-going investi- 
gation. Coal, steel and chemicals deserve a high degree of 
priority, but there should be no limitations imposed. These 
are not academic points ; they are matters of economic life 
and death. 


Monetary Reform in Belgium 


vv HE Belgian Government has given the problems of 
financial reconstruction the high priority they deserve. 
On Thursday of last week it signed a monetary agreement 
with the United Kingdom, fixing the rate of exchange and 
providing machinery for financing trade between the franc 
and sterling areas. Two days later it launched a drastic 
deflationary programme designed primarily to rid the 
country of the redundant purchasing power created during 
the German occupation. At the same time it has instituted 
a new system of exchange control. The three programmes 
are in essence complementary. Without a drastic measure 
of deflation there could be little hope of maintaining the 
exchange value of the Belgian franc at the rate of 1763 to 
the pound fixed by the monetary agreement, while the 

. efficient functioning of the clearing machinery provided by 
the agreement must in large measure be helped by an‘ex- 
change control which will ban unwanted capital movements 
and, within reason, predict commercial transactions beyond 
mere day-to-day budgeting. 


The monetary agreement follows a pattern already made 
familiar by the Belgian-Dutch agreement of October, 1943. 
The agreement is for a period of three years, but is ter- 
minable on three months’ notice by either party. The rate 
of exchange of 1763 francs to the pound is not to be altered 
except after mutual consultation and is to form the basis 
of all transactions between the two currencies in the terri- 
tories where the contracting parties have jurisdiction. The 
Bank of England and the National Bank of Belgium will 
respectively furnish the sterling and francs required for 
financing payments between the sterling and franc areas, 
but if in the course of providing such currency either 
party acquires more than £5 million, or its equivalent, of 
the other’s currency, the excess is to be paid in gold at the 
free disposal of the creditor. This arrangement excludes the 
sterling balances already held on Belgian account. (Will 
any monetary agreement to which the United Kingdom 1s 

.a party be free of this uncomfortable reminder of the pro- 
blem of abnormal sterling balances?) 
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The sterling or francs held by either party will be freely 
transferable between residents of the two currency areas 
and “ as opportunity offers” may become available for pay- 
ments of a current nature to residents outside these areas. 
The agreement thus opens the door to the development of 
multilateral payments and free convertibility of the two 
currencies. The agreement specifically abjures the charge 
of bilateralism which might at first sight be levelled against 
it. It states that “if, during the currency of this agree- 
ment, the contracting parties adhere to a general inter- 
national monetary agreement, they will review the terms of 
the present agreement with a view to making any amend- 
ments that may be required.” The contracting parties 
promise one another full cooperation and exchange of 
information with a view to keeping capital transactions in 
line with their respective policies and to prevent movements 
of funds “which do not serve direct and useful eeonomic 
or commercial purposes.” This provision points the way to 
the new international control of capital movements and to 
a technique of exchange control which may do away with 
the need for postal censorship. The exchange of information 
will also apply to the whole range of monetary policy in 
which the mutual interests of the parties may be affected. 
Though each contracting Government shall be alone re- 
sponsible for its mometary relations with third parties, “ they 
shall maintain contact whenever the monetary relations of 
the one affect the interests of the other.” This first monetary 
pact between the United Kingdom and a liberated country 
will, no doubt, provide the guiding lines for similar agree- 
ments now being negotiated by the United Kingdom with 
the Netherlands, Framce and Norway. 

On Saturday last the Belgian Government issued its 
decrees for cleaning up the currency situation after its de- 
filement during the German occupation. In May, 1940, 
the Belgian note circulation and the volume of bank credit 
together totalled about 65 milliard francs. When liberation 
came the figure had increased to about 183 milliards. This 
inflation of currency and credit had gone hand in hand with 
a reduction in the volume of consumer goods. Symptoms 
of price inflation had been kept in check by rigid price 
control and rationing, but with the eviction of the Germans 
these controls inevitably suffered a temporary loss of effi- 
ciency, and black markets began to reflect the true depre- 
ciation in the value of the currency. Drastic action was 
called for and the Belgian Government cannot be accused 
of having failed to rise to the urgency of the situation. 
During the first five days of this week all holdings of Belgian 
bank notes of 100 francs and over have had to be notified 
to the authorities. The notes of lower denomination continue 
to circulate, but those declared to the authorities and deposi- 
ted with them have already ceased to be legal tender. New 
notes, printed for the purpose in Great Britain, are being 
exchanged for the old on a franc-for-franc basis, but only 
up to a maximum of 2,000 francs per head. The balance of 
the old notes is blocked for the time being. 

At the same time all bank balances have been blocked 
save for 10 per cent, or the amount which stood at the credit 
of the account in question on May 9, 1940 (whichever 
is the greater). Commercial and other firms inscribed on 
the Belgian Register of Commerce will have their bank 
balances freed to the extent of 1,000 francs for each em- 
ployee. After an interval of a month the Minister of Finance 
will decide what proportion of the old notes and of blocked 
bank balances he will release immediately. After the initial 
and subsequent releases the surplus of notes and bank 
credit will be treated as follows: 40 per cent will be tem- 
porarily blocked and progressively released as and when 
the Belgian economy can absorb it: the remaining 60 per 
cent will remain blocked and the greater part will probably 
be absorbed by a retrospective tax on war profits. Any part 
of this surplus not absorbed by such taxation may ulti- 
mately be converted into long-term Government securities, 
but no definite decision has yet been made on this point. 

As far as can at present be estimated, the initial effect 
of the deflationary programme will be to bring the currency 
and credit circulation in Belgium back to approximately its 
pre-invasion level. Thereafter, there should be progressive 
expansion as reconstruction and the re-accumulation of con- 
sumer goods call for additional circulating medium. Though 
the plan is frankly deflationary, it is not the product of a 
deflationary or “hard money” philosophy. It is a drastic 
surgical operation which the monetary malady of Belgium 
—as of every country occupied by Germany—requires ; but 
the patient will not be required to submit to continuous 
doses of deflation as was Great Britain in the 1920’s. Once 
the cut has been made, the whole emphasis of Belgian 
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monetary policy will be in the direction of re-expansion. In 
congratulating Belgium on this currency operation British 
opinion should not be thought guilty of hypocrisy or of re- 
commending to others a monetary policy Britain has firmly 
resolved not to follow itself. 

One of the incidental objects of the monetary decrees 
is to help the Belgian Government in its investigation into 
war profits. The intention is to tax these heavily and retro- 
spectively and the blocked note and credit balances will 
provide a useful pointer to where these profits are to be 
found. Admittedly they are in this respect an imperfect 
criterion. The farseeing collaborationist or black market 
operator may have chosen to salt away his gains in other 
ways. In the case of the more notorious of these specimens 
there will be abundant evidence, other than the state of 
their bank balances and currency holdings, on which ‘to 
take retributive action. For the rest, the immobilisation of 
such assets will prove an extremely useful point of departure 
for these inquiries. 

The monetary decrees should also have a rapid effect in 
normalising the economic iife of Belgium. The blocking of 
the greater part of the old note circulation will at one 
stroke have deprived the black market of that redundant 
volume of purchasing power on which it lived. The issue 
of new notes should also stop the hoarding of agricultural 
produce by farmers who, since the liberation of Belgium, 
have been aware that some plan of note conversion was 
afoot and were unwilling to sell their produce against notes 
which might become blocked or even valueless. The decrees 
should, therefore, help from the currency and goods side 
of the price equation to bring the cost of living into closer 
adjustment with the external value conferred on the Belgian 
franc. : 

The Belgian system of exchange control introduced this 
week bears testimony to the hospitality which the National 
Bank of Belgium’s experts and representatives have enjoyed 
at the Bank of England during the past four years. The 
Belgian system bears a close resemblance to that which has 
gradually evolved in this country. There is, however, one 
important point of difference. Though all Belgian nationals 
will be required to declare their foreign assets they will not 
be compelled to sell their existing holdings to the Govern- 
ment, but as additional external assets are acquired here- 
after by Belgian nationals, they will have to be declared and 
offered for sale. Payments within the Belgian monetary area, 
which comprises Belgium, Luxemburg, the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda Urundhi, will not be subject to restrictions. 
*It is expected that purchases of currencizs of countries 
with which Belgium has negotiated monetary agreements, 
—at present the guilder and sterling—will be covered by a 
general license giving banks almost as much freedom as in 
operations between the various parts of the Belgian monetary 
area. Thus, the emergence of a new system of exchange 
control in Belgium is made compatible with an extension 
of the area of the world within which free multilateral 
convertibility of currencies operates. 
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Business Notes 


Disposal of Government Factories 


A Government pronouncement on all the matters 
affecting the conversion of war production to a peace-time 
basis is anxiously awaited. So far, White Papers have 
been published on only two aspects—the demobilisation of 
the armed forces, and the disposal of surplus’ stores. A 
Board of Trade announcement this week deals with what is, 
in effect, only a minor part of the whole complex of re- 
conversion. This is the plan for the disposal of surplus 

overnment factories. Altogether, it is expected that about 
one thousand modern factories will be available to private 
enterprise. Industrialists who require space of 10,000 square 
feet or more in surplus Government factories or storage 
premises for peace-time purposes may apply forthwith to 
the Controller of Factory and Storage Premises. Factories 
will be leased for a period of ten years, with an option to 
the tenant to renew. The rent will be the 1939 rental value, 
and there is provision for review between the end of the 
third and fifth years. The demand for the factories is ex- 
pected to exceed their number, so that selection will have to 
be made. The criteria to be followed by the inter-depart- 
mental committee, which will make the selection, under the 
chairmanship of the Board of Trade’s Controller of Factory 
Premises, include the following: the establishment: of a 
balanced distribution of industry ; the re-establishment and 
expansion of the export trade; the maintenance of a war 
potential ; the requirements of town and country planning ; 
the efficiency with which the applicant can use the factory ; 
and the claims of firms whose premises have been destroyed 
by enemy action, or requisitioned by the Government. 

* 


The Government’s decision to lease its factories, rather 
than to sell them by competitive tender, as was done after 
the last war, is satisfactory, while its desire to allocate the 
factories immediately, so that no delay occurs between their 
use for war and peace purposes, is laudable. But it is a pity 
that their whole intentions with regard to factories should 
not have been announced at the same time. Compared with 
the total of factory and storage premises now engaged on 
Government account, the thousand factories which are to be 
allocated are a meagre and negligible part. Since they are 
entirely at the disposal of the Government, it might have 
been wiser to leave some of them as a reserve which could 
be used to introduce flexibility into the complex of industry, 
and which could be allocated towards the end of the transi- 
tion period to fit into the pattern of private enterprise. As 
it is, with no general plan apparently in mind, the fac- 
tories will be allocated on an unavoidably arbitrary basis 
(which will be favourable to the tenants) before indus- 
trialists, town planners and others concerned, can know to 
what use the. factories could best be put. 


x * * 


The Mark Exchange Rate 

Reflection does not commend the exchange rate for 
the Reichsmark of 40 to the pound and 1o to the dollar 
which was announced a fortnight ago. It is now known that 
there was a distinct difference of opinion between the British 
and American Governments on the issue. The British 
Treasury would have preferred rates of about RM 25 to the 
£ or about RM 6 to the $, which would probably have re- 
presented an pnder-valuation of the mark of between 30 
and 40 per cent. The American Treasury got its way and 
the new rate must be regarded as the first part of the Mor- 
genthau plan to be applied to Germany. To impose a 
certain degree of under-valuation on the enemy’s currency 
is ogly reasonable, but to exaggerate to this extent is to 
make inflation in Germany quite certain—indeed, necessary 
if Germany is not to have a large export advantage. Infla- 
tion can, of course, be relied upon to do a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous and haphazard damage to the German economy 
and society, which to some people’s way of thinking, is 
all to the good. But it will tend, on the whole, to reward the 
reactionary and militaristic elements (big business and the 
landowners) and to penalise the mass of the population, It 
may spread to the liberated countries, and it will certainly 
depreciate the value of the RM 25 billions of clearing 
balances in Berlin that they own. It would be interesting to 
know what advantages are thought to outweigh these de- 
fects. 


Gold Ban in France 


There is still no sign of any application of the detailed 
plans prepared many months ago for the exchange of the 
note issue, and the partial blocking of bank deposits, in 
liberated France. The only measure of monetary control 
hitherto announced from Paris is a ban on trading in gold. 
Another decree is in preparation for compelling all French 
holders of gold and of foreign assets to declare them to the 
authorities. The long delay which has elapsed before these 
first essential steps in monetary reconstruction were taken 
is a measure of the technical difficulties involved in such a 
task, and not of the unwillingness or unpreparedness of the 
Government to attack the problem. There are admittedly 
political reasons for not proceeding with the proposed ex- 
change of notes and blocking of bank accounts. Such 
measures would be highly unpopular with the French 
peasantry, and would immediately evoke determined opposi- 
tion. But the main reason why the prepared plans have not 
been put into operation is the absence of the. required 
administrative machine. The breakdown of communications 
—even of the nationwide network of radio stations—has de- 
prived France of a truly centralised administration. For the 
time being, each district governs itself without centralised 
directives from Paris, and, under those conditions, a whole- 
sale rehabilitation of the currency is out of the question. The 
problem of distributing the supply of new notes throughout 
France would alone completely defeat the plan. It is 
extremely unfortunate that this should be so, for the bold 
plan of monetary deflation which French experts had pre- 
pared depended for its success on rapid execution. The 
delay which has already elapsed since the liberation of Paris 
will have stiffened the political resistance to any programme 
of currency rehabilitation. The absence of any reabsorption 
of redundant purchasing power has greatly hampered the 
French Government’s effort to bring about a contraction in 
the cost of living. The development of the price situation 
is, on the contrary, still of an inflationary character. The 
price for wheat allowed to French farmers has this week 
been raised from 410 francs to 450 francs per 100 kilos. 
The latter figure is about 50 per cent higher than the price 
at which Canadian wheat could be imported into France. 
The price of bread has at the same time been raised from 
3.60 to 4.90 francs per kilo. The loaf would have to be sold 
at 6 francs in order to correspond to the new price for 
wheat. The difference is being met by a Government subsidy 
estimated to cost 5,300 million francs annually. 


* * * 


Belgium Regains Gold 


The French Government has made rapid restitution 
of the gold which the National Bank of Belgium lost to 
Germany through the subservience of the Vichy authorities. 
The amount in question is £43 million. It represents gold 
which was sent in November, 1939, by the National Bank 
of Belgium to the Bank of France for safe keeping. After 
the German invasion in 1940, the French authorities dis- 
regarded instructions from the National Bank of Belgium 
to ship the gold to the United States and sent it to Dakar. 
From there it was returned to Belgium in 1941 on the 
instructions of the Vichy Government, and ultimately made 
its way to Berlir The National Bank of Belgium protested 
against this transactiv.: --4 proceeded to sue the Bank of 
France before the United States courts, where it obtained an 
attachment on an equivalent amount of the French gold held 
in the United States. The Bank of France had appealed 
against this judgment, but the matter has now been finally 
settled by an agreement on the part of the Bank of France 
to make full restitution for this gold to the National Bank 
of Belgium. This friendly gesture makes a fitting opening 
to the reign of the new Governor of the Bank of France, 
M. Emanuel Monick, who, as Financial Attaché in London 
before the war, gained many friends who will wish him well 
in his new position. 

« * ” de 


Military Currency in Greece 

The British forces now operating in Greece have been 
supplied with British Military Authority sterling notes for 
their currency needs. Greece is the first reoccupied country 
where the liberating armies have not been advised of an 
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official rate of exchange for the conversion of local currency 
into their BMA notes. Attempts to fix such a rate were made 
by British and Greek representatives, but they were defeated 
by the complete chaos into which the Greek currency 
position has recently been allowed to drift. The breakdown 
of the fiscal machine in Greece, and the weight of German 
exactions, have involved resort to the printing press which 
has not been equalled in anyother German-occupied country, 
and which even exceeds the inflation perpetrated in China. 
The drachma has become virtually valueless, the velocity of 
its circulation is nearing infinity, and such domestic trade 
as goes on has reverted largely to a system of crude barter. 
The rates of exchange commanded by foreign currencies 
vary, not only from district to district, but from hour to 
hour. This week, reports have come of rates of 800 million 
drachmae being given for a BMA £1 note, while that rare 
bird, the gold sovereign, is said to have been exchanged at 
30,000 million drachmae. These rates are not indicative of 
any rational exchange market, but of the complete break- 
down of the Greek currency system. 


x * x 


Shipping Shares Recover 


Investors in shipping companies cannot complain that 
recently there have not been plenty of prescriptions for 
solving their post-war difficulties. There has even been action 
to the extent of the international agreement on the pooling 
and control of shipping fleets of the United Nations, pub- 
lished a fortnight ago. Other developments to date were 
dealt with in an article on page 483 of The Economist of 
last week, which set out a scheme for the future of the 
industry, while on Tuesday, Mr E. H. Murrant, the new 
chairman of Furness, Withy, stated that the debate in the 
House of Lords had shown that the Government well realised 
the problems and difficulties ahead of the industry. The 
conjunction of these statements was sufficient to start 
modest buying of shipping shares, but the movement did 
not last long and was followed by a partial reverse. The 
shares which rose most were those in which there was 
recently a considerable volume of speculation, based on 
the expectation that the companies might be taken over 
on very favourable terms. According to the figures of The 
Actuaries’ Investment Index, the yield on shipping shares 
has, since April of last year, been appreciably above that 
on industrial equities as a whole, whereas before that 
date it was usually below it, often very much below it. 
The explanation appears to lie in the fact that the resump- 
tion, or increase, of dividend payments which occurred 
last year has not been fully reflected in higher prices. 
Jobbers in the shipping share market remained confident 
as to the long term outlook throughout all the difficulties of 
the inter-war period and are still so to-day. Prices are 
still so much below the levels of the best inter-war years— 
the September value index was 26.3 per cent of December 
1928—that there is no inducement to any but very weak 
holders to sell. The yield last month was 4.67 per cent 
against 4.27 per cent for the total index and the price 
may be held to discount a recession in earnings after the 
war. The interests of the investor, in anything but the 
very short run, are similar to those of the public, namely a 
mercantile marine of maximum size, operating at the highest 
pitch of efficiency. It must be kept constantly in mind that 
there can be no better justification for insisting upon the 
former requirement than the ability to demonstrate that 
the latter has been achieved. 


x x x 


Preference Share Rights 


Margate Corporation and an adjacent urban district 
are to exercise their option to acquire the undertaking of the 
Isle of Thanet Electric Supply Company as from Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. The special interest of this transaction lies in 

e fact that many electric supply companies have now 
come to the end of their period of guaranteed contract, and 
are liable to be acquired by local authorities; and the Thanet 
case has given rise to some doubt about the position of pre- 
ference shares in the event of repayment. At the time that 
its proposed acquisition was announced, the Thanet prefer- 
€nce shares stood at around 26s., cum some 2s. 9d. net of 
arrears. The repayment price can, presumably, be no higher 
than 22s. 9d., since the shares have no right to participation 
i any surplus break-up values, and it is suggested in some 
quarters that this certain loss of 2s. 3d. a share is unfair. 

ere would s¢em, however, to be no grounds for this sug- 
gestion. There has been no doubt or secrecy about the right 
of local authorities to acquire electricity supply companies at 
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any time beyond a certain date. There is, in every case, the 
possibility that local authorities will not choose to exercise 
their right, and there is even the chance that special legisla- 
tion in the interest of the private companies may be intro- 
duced into Parliament at any time. The possibility of some 
loss if public acquisition was decided upon represented a 
legitimate risk, and not a certainty, which should have been 
—and appears in fact to have been—discounted in the price. 
The high yield of some £5 3s. on the preference shares would 
seem a reasonable cover for both this risk and the arrears of 
dividend. Similarly the complaint that preference capital, 
which is much better placed than equity as regards current 
earnings, will get much worse treatment than equity at 
break-up, is completely irrelevant. The relative rights of the 
two classes of capital under different situations should have 
been known and allowed for. This case is not comparable 
even with the Powell Duffryn affair. The acquisition of any 
electric supply company marks the legitimate termination of 
its contract, and preference shareholders are entitled to no 
more and no less than their agreed break-up rights. 


* * x 


Wool Industry Reconstruction 


The report issued by the Wool Industry’s reconstruc- 
tion committee, which comprises ali sections of the industry 
and includes trade union representatives, is very much an 
interim statement of activities and objects. Aithough the 
committee recognises that “ efficient distribution is comple- 
mentary to efficient production” it has little to say about 
how’ the efficiency of distribution can be improved. Disap- 
pointingly few suggestions are put forward about the re- 
organisation of the industry’s structure, though this will be 
a vital step if productive efficiency is to be increased. The 
report deals mainly with the problems of machinery and 
labour supply in the transition period immediately after the 
war. The committee has undertaken a survey of the indus- 
try’s estimated needs for machinery replacements and re- 
newals, and also for completely new equipment. In order to 
avoid a repetition of the “careless policy” adopted after 
the last war, when mills in France and Belgium stripped 
by the Germans, were re-equipped with up-to-date British 
machinery and operated in competition with British manu- 
facturers using more or less obsolete plant, it asks for “a 
reasonably priority of supply ” of new machinery. The in- 
dustry’s own plan for deconcentration has been under dis- 
cussion by the Board of Trade since March and the com- 
mittee hopes for an early statement of policy from the 
Government. The problem of reabsorbing labour may pre- 
sent considerable difficulties—it has been estimated inde- 
pendently that nearly half the prewar labour force has been 
released for other purposes. The report rightly stresses the 
importance of demobilising key men, such as overlookers 
and loom turners, in due proportion to operatives. It recog- 
nises that the future of the industry depends as much as 
anything else on its ability to attract and maintain a suffi- 
cient supply of juvenile labour, and the whole question of 
recruitment and training is now being examined by the 
Wool Textile Employers’ Council. Emphasis is also laid on 
the importance of research, and it is satisfactory to learn that 
there is now general agreement in the industry that the 
wool industry research association should be financed by a 


statutory levy and not, as in the past, solely by a voluntary 
fund. 
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Anglo-Iranian Assets 


The full accounts of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
add nothing to the information given in the preliminary 
statement so far as profits are concerned. The figure is 
arrived at after all appropriations, other than income tax 
and provision for dividends, including a repetition of the 
transfer of {£500,000 to preference stock reserve. The 
dividends are included in the accounts gross and the rate 
of tax is not stated. On the assumption that the proper 
rate is 10s., the 20 per cent dividend is covered by earn- 
ings of some 25.4 per cent compared with 26.9 per cent for 
1942 and only 8.4 per cent for 1941. In these years, how- 
ever, sums of £2,000,000 and £625,000, respectively, were 
provided for extra depreciation before reaching the earned- 
for-ordinary figure against nothing in 1943. These figures 
are of little value in assessing real earnings and it is doubtful 
whether they give more than the slightest indication of 
their trend. The only means of assessing the value of the 
property is to consider the annual statements of the chair- 
man, Sir William Fraser, in conjunction -with the changes 
in the figures of the balance sheet. 


* 


The first point is that all assets in enemy-occupied 
countries are said to be fully covered by the provisions 
for special depreciation. As a result of these and other 
appropriations, net liquid assets, excluding inter-company 
items, have risen from just over £6,000,000 in 1939 to just 
under £22} million in 1943. Over the same period, there 
has been a fall of some £3,250,000 in net advances to sub- 
sidiaries. This is a statement of net profit retained in liquid 
form. There is no means of placing a money value on capital 
outlays, financed out of retained profit during the period. 
Sir William has, however, given some indications of the 
work undertaken during the war period. In his latest state- 
ment he makes it clear that only recently has the pre-war 
plant been worked to capacity, but he also says that it has 
been necessary to undertake considerable new construction 
in order to supply high-grade aviation spirit. There has also 
been an increase in the capacity of the Haifa refinery of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. There is in addition any 
small benefit which may result from the drilling of wells 
in this country. A year ago, reference was made to certain 
additions to plant, which may be those already mentioned, 
and to expenditure on research. There are certain minor 
offsets against these increases, due to a different method of 
presenting the accounts, but it is quite clear that the com- 
pany’s strength has been greatly increased during the war. 
The price of the £1 stock units is some §%, which is above 
the best of 1938, but well below the 1937 record, and gives 
a yield of only some £3 8s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Interim Dividend 


The need for caution in interpreting the immediate 
effects in the rise in wage costs to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, mentioned here last week, is emphasised by the 
decision of the directors to pay an interim dividend on the 
ordinary capital in respect of the current year of 50 cents, 
or 2 per cent. The payment came up for consideration in 
August, but action was deferred because of the heavy 
liability indicated by the wage awards. The decision to 
pay an interim this vear of the same amount as the total 
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distribution for 1943 looks at first sight rather anomalous. 
It may well be, however, that the conservative nature of the 
1943 payment was dictated by fears of the result of the 
wages award. Certainly, Mr D. C. Coleman, the chair- 
man, told stockholders that the peak of net revenue would 
prove to have been passed if the rise in costs continued. As 
was pointed out last week, it is very difficult to say what 
the future holds, owing largely to doubts as to the amount 
of recession from the wartime peak which may occur 
in Canadian industrial activity. There can be little doubt 
that expansion will have continued its secular upward 
trend, but how far this may have been affected by war- 
time developments is impossible to say with certainty. 
If, in the event, the holders of ordinary stock receive a 
substantial increase in dividend this year, it is, in the 
absence of any statement of policy by the management, 
not possible to assert that this means more than that the 
1944 results have proved rather better than was expected. 
The price of the $25 units of ordinary stock recovered on 
the dividend announcement to 14%. 


* «x «x 


Stock Exchange Nominations 


In pursuance of their policy of encouraging members to 
join the Forces, the Stock Exchange, London, has, from the 
outbreak of war, relaxed a number of its regulations. One of 
these limited the period during which a nomination to mem- 
bership might be transferred to twelve months from the 
death or resignation of the member. For the war period this 
was extended to twelve months after the conclusion of peace. 
It is now evident that this is far too vague, and the Com- 
mittee has decided, subject to confirmation, to substitute for 
it “twelve months after a date (not earlier than March 25, 
1945) to be fixed by the Committee.” The intention in 
making this adjustment appears to have been, not only to 
give definition to, but to shorten, the period of extension. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the duty of fixing a date 
confers on the Committee a very considerable power to con- 
trol the rate at which the substantial stock of nominations, 
accumulated duririg the war, is used up, and also their value. 
The stock in cold storage is 669, and, if all were taken up, 
the membership would be raised to 4,240, compared with 
4,107 at the end of August, 1939. It seems doubtful whether 
so large a membership will be necessary after the war as 
before, but that will depend upon a complex of altered 
conditions of which a possible fall in turnover is only one. 
Incidentally, an expansion of 133 in membership, by means 
alternative to nomination, is probably large for a five-year 
period, and it is at least possible that this rate of increase 
will not be maintained. 


* * * 


North-East Coast 


Industrialists, trade unionists, business interests, local 
authorities and individuals of the North-East coast have, 
on the initiative of Lord Ridley, combined to plan the 
industrial future of their area, so as to prevent any return 
to the pre-1939 depressed conditions. At a meeting last 
Friday, October 6th, the North-East Development Associa- 
tion, which will cover Northumberland, Durham and North 
Yorkshire, was formally constituted. The objects of the 
Association, which will act as a coordinating body for the 
various planning groups now being formed, are, broadly, 
to represent the needs of the region with a united voice, and 
to attract mew enterprise, in order to arrive at a better 
balance of employment in an area formerly dependent on 
heavy industry. First the rearmament programme and then 
the war have kept the North-East’s shipbuilding, coal, gen- 
eral engineering and chemical industries occupied to full 
capacity, and, though already the effects of programme 
changes and the running down of war contracts are begin- 
ning to be felt, it may be presumed that the reconstruction 
of Europe and the Japanese war will maintain a steady 
demand for the output of heavy industry, even though 
contraction of war-swollen capacity is necessary. But, for 
various reasons, the area was comparatively late and unlucky 
in securing new war production, such as aircraft, and it 1s 
generally feared that at the end of the war it will be difficult 
to absorb the workers from depleted heavy industry or the 
considerable numbers who were transferred to other areas. 
It is all to the good that local enterprise should take the 
initiative in facing up to these problems, and it is very 
creditable that so much agreement on principle should have 
been reached in an area where there used to be so much dis- 
unity. But nothing can be done by one area alone to ensur¢ 
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full employment. It is essential that the North-East’s plans 
should be fitted into the national framework. The same point 
applies to the very interesting scheme for West Cumberland, 
put forward in a memorandum by Colonel W. C. Devereux, 
and to the ambitious projects of the Medway Towns’ Full 
Employment Council. This still remains a problem for the 
general economic policy of the Government—and, at the 
moment, particularly for the Board of Trade, whose plans 
for industrial location, though sound in principle, are still 
unclarified in practice, and for Mr Lyttelton, whose state- 
ment on the reconversion of industry is shortly to be made. 


* 


Agricultural Statistics 


For the first time since the war began it is possible 
to get a clearer view of the changes which have taken place 
in British agriculture. Statistics have been published in 
actual figures, instead of, as formerly, in terms of percent- 
age changes. The figures put out this week by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, based on the returns made on June 4th each 
year, are given in a wealth of detail for each of the years 
from 1939 to 1944. Their length forbids their reproduction 
in full, but some of the more important figures are sum- 
marised in the accompanying tables. 


UNITED KINGDOM ACREAGE OF CROPS AND GRASS 
AT JUNE 4TH 


(000 acres) 
| 


% 
| 1944 | Change 
| 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 (Pre- 1944 
liminary)} on 
| 1939 


| 


1,809} 2,265] 2,516 3,230 | + 82- 

1,339} 1,475] 1,528 1,980 | + 95 

3,399 | 3,951 | 4,133 3,684 | + 51 

22 51 70 125 | +594 

6,832 | 8,285 | 8,793 9,446 | + 78 

832 | 1,123] 1,304 1,421 | +101- 

329 351 425 434 | + 25 

77 157 148 200 | +669- 

300 310 302 299| — 0 

Vegetables 282 349 385 466 66 
Total Tillage ...| 8,813 | 10,486 | 12,714 | 13,666 14,617 65: 


Total temporary 
4,093 | 3,859} 3,526] 3,831 4,752 | + 16 
12,209 | 14,346 | 16,240 | 17,497 08 | 50- 


18,773 | 17,084 | 15,114] 13,706 11,698 | 37 
Rough grazings.| 16,539 | 16,639 | 17,003 | 16,959 17,172 | a 
Total crops and 
grass, excluding 
rough grazings.| 31,679 


Total permanent 


on & & CAAINDKMKOOROUO 


31,430 31,204 31,068 


\ 


31,353 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(7000 tons) 


1944 
Pre- 
liminary 
Fore- 

cast 


Crop 1936-8 | 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


1,645 1,641 2,018 2,567 3,449 3,142 

892 1,104 1,144 1,446 1,641 1,749 
2,003 2,892 3,246 3,553 3,059 3,051 
4,623 5,874 6,872 8,074 8,638 8,384 
3,529 3,176 3,226 3,924 3,760 3,873 


t 5,216 6,404 8,010 9,393 9,822 9,859 
Turnips, swedes 


for fodder, and 


mangolds .... 14,169 | 15,034 | 17,133 | 18,650 | 17,796 | 17,086 


7,789 7,010 6,626 6,661 6,673 5,635 


Livestock PoPpULATION, UNITED KINGDOM, AT JUNE 4TH 
(’000s) 


i 
_| 1944 | Change 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 (Pre- 1944 
liminary) on 
1939 


Cows and heifers! 

in milk 2,841 | 2,849 | 2,878 2,910 
Total cattle ....| 8,872 | 9,093 | 8/940 9,259 
Sheep and lambs| 26,887 | 26,319 | 22,257 20,383 
Pigs 4:394.| 4106! 2558 1,829 
Poultry 74,357 | 71,243 | 62,059 50,729 
Horses 1,709 | 1,050 | 1,054 957 


These tables do not reveal the whole picture of British war- 
time farming. The Ministry of Agriculture has promised 
Shortly to make available statistics dealing with other aspects 
of farming, such as labour and the use of machinery. 
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More Treasury Bills 


The amount of Treasury bills offered for tender this 
week has been raised to £120 million. The offerings had 
remained at, the previous level of £110 million for 25 
consecutive weeks. They may well return to that level after 
a few weeks at £120 million, for the latest increase must 
be regarded as a seasonal movement and not as part of 
the long-term upward trend in the Treasury bill issue main- 
tained since the outbreak of the war. The primary objec- 
tive of the rise to £120 million is to place in the hands of 
the banks a larger volume of bills maturing in the early 
weeks of 1945, when such maturities will provide a useful 
offset to the heavy seasonal concentration of tax payments. 
The need for some reinforcement of the banks’ bill port- 
folios is again emphasised by the September clearing bank 
returns, which show bills discounted to be no higher than 
they were in September, 1943, despite the increase of £260 
million that has meanwhile occurred in the amount of 
Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender. 


x * n 


Clearing Bank Statements 


Recourse to the banks for deficit financing was on a 
heavy scale last month and in consequence the volume 9: 
bank credit again underwent substantial expansion. The 
deposits of the clearing banks, according to their September 
statements, were £4,251.1 million, or £90.2 million more than 
in August. The expansion is morle than accounted for by 
the increase of £106.5 million in the banks’ holding of 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. The weight of TDR borrowing 
last month again prevented the banks from increasing their 
bill portfolios or their money at call and short notice. These 
items fell by £2.1 million and £13.5 million respectively. 
The holding of bills discounted should increase over the 
next few weeks as a result of the Treasury’s decision to 
increase the amount of Treasury bills offered through the 
weekly tenders to £120 million. The banks’ loans and ad- 
vances fell by a further £6.5 million last month to £735.2 
million and have thus reverted to approximately the level 
held in September 1943. 


. 


Shorter Notes 


Sir Raymond Streat, on behalf of the Cotton Board, has 
replied to Mr Dalton’s statement on the industry’s future, 
welcoming his invitation to collaborate in order to raise 
competitive efficiency, provide a stable level of employment, 
and secure a substantial volume of export trade. The Board 
also expresses appreciation of the Government’s concession 
in the “controversial question of price management.” ‘It 
draws attention to a number of gaps and reservations in the 
Government’s statement, in particular the omission of refer- 
ence to deconcentration, reallocation of labour and redun- 
dancy of plant, and the lack of clarification about taxation 
policy. The Cotton Board Committee, it is stated, will be 
kept in frequent session and will deal at a later stage with 
outstanding points in Mr Dalton’s statement. 

* 


Nucleus clothing firms in certain areas are to have restored 
to them the labour they lost in the early part of the year 
when cuts were made in their “ approved labour forces.” 
This step has probably been taken because of current fears 
that there might be an acute shortage of clothing, particularly 
of infants and children’s clothing. It is true that stocks of 
clothing have fallen steadily since March, and at the end of 
August, according to the Wholesale Textile Association, 
there was a drop of 22 per cent on the year before. Stocks 
in the hands of retailers showed no appreciable change in 
children’s clothing, but in adult wear they are Over 20 
per cent below last year. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 229 . 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 13 per cent.. being 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been DECLARED for the three months 
ending 30th November, 1944, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank 
and its branches on and after 1st December, 1944, to shareholders 
of record 31st October, 1944. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 
6 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 12th October, 1944. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with limited liability).—Dividend natice.—Ordinary capital 
stock.—At a meeting of the Boardof Directors held to-day, a divi- 
dend of Two per cent. (fifty cents per share) on the Ordinary 
capital stock in respect of and out of earnings for the year 1944 
was declared payable in Canadian funds on December 1, 1944, to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m. on November 1, 1944. By order 
of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 
October 10, 1944. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FREEHOLD LAND COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
SIR ARTHUR DU CROS’ SPEECH 


At the thirty-second ordinary general 
meeting of City of San Paulo Improvements 
and Freehold Land Company, Limited, on 
the 9th instant, the chairman (Sir Arthur 
Du Cros, Bt.) stated that the issued capital 
now consisted of £344,262 7 per cent. 
preference stock with £215,164 in 2s. 6d. 
units of ordinary stock. All arrears of 
dividend on the preference stock had been 
settled by the distribution of £150,614 of 
534 per cent. redeemable income stock, 
since reduced to £142,161, and _ the 
£423,535 of 74 per cent. debenture stock 
had been replaced by £378,000 of 53 per 
cent. debenture stock. 

The trading profit in San Paulo amounted 
to £122,815 compared with £89,016. 
After mecting interest, sinking fund and 
all other charges to August 31, 1944, in- 
cluding 12 months’ dividend on the 7 per 
cent. preference stock, which in future 
would be paid half-yearly, and the 30 per 
cent. dividend recommended on_ the 
ordinary stock to February last, the net 
result was a balance of £68,052, out of 
which the preference and ordinary divi- 
dends would absorb £38,299, leaving 
£29,603 to be carried forward. The year’s 
accounts had been burdened with £11,500, 
which would not occur again. 


LAND SALES 


During the past three financial years 
sales of land had trebled at increasing 
prices. For the six months of the current 
year sales had continued at a high level. 
As to possible speculation, sales to any 
one customer were limited in amount and 
contracts were not transferable, so that the 
company held an over-riding control. To 
prolong life and strengthen the company 
the stock of land would be fully maintained 
as suitable opportunities occurred. The 
demand had increased in sympathy with the 
growth of San Paulo, its population and 
industries, and also as a consequence of 
the war through which internal funds and 
profits in Brazil had greatly increased, a 
proportion of which were being invested 
in real estate. 

By the improvement in sales instalment 
debtors had increased during the year by 
£333,700, bringing this asset to over one 
and a half million pounds, secured by land 
and buildings and carrying interest at 6} 
per cent. These debts were similar in 
nature to the loans made by building 
societies at home, and there were practically 
no arrears. 

The profits in suspense, representing 
profit to be collected in future years in 
respect of sales made in past years, had 
increased by £283,500 to £989,456, pro- 
viding a valuable buffer against future 
trading fluctuations should they. occur, In- 
creased sales would continue to provide a 
cumulative source of income, while if 
sales decreased the adverse effect 


would be averaged over from 10 to 16 
years. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


_ The company’s business lay in the pro- 
vision of housing facilities, of which there 
was a shortage to be overtaken in San 
Paulo as in other places. New houses were 
in strong demand. It was the desire and 
to the interest of the municipal authorities 
to co-operate with the industry, and they 
were doing so. 


Owing to the higher cost of | living the 





cost of constructional work and administra- 
tion expenses are increasing throughout 
Brazil. 

No one could predict the future course 
of exchange in any country, but Brazilian 
finance had greatly benefited by the war. 
The Minister of Finance had stated re- 
cently that “the situation in regard to the 
cruzeiro, with its great gold backing, is 
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one of the most solid ever existing in 
Brazil.” The fact could not be ignored that 
through the war the industrialisation of 
San Paulo and of Brazil had been greatly 
accelerated. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, dividends approved, and 
the retiring directors and auditors re- 
elected. 





FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 
MR. A. P. GOOD ON POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Folland Aircraft, Limited, was held, on the 
12th instant, at Terminal House, Gros- 
venor Gardens, London, S.W. . 

Mr Alan P. Good (the chairman) 
presided. , 

The secretary (Mr E. N. Egan) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen, under 
present conditions it is still mot possible 
for me to give a detailed account of the 
work done, but during the year under 
review, ended June 30, 1944, as indicated 
in the directors’ report, the company’s pro- 
duction has been maintained and the posi- 
tion is considered satisfactory by the board. 
It is still the company’s duty, for the 
present, to make the maximum contribu- 


‘tion possible to the war effort, and I think 


I should be in order in telling you that 
during the past two years the output has 
surpassed all previous figures by a con- 
siderable margin and that this increase is 
being maintained. The accounts do not 
fully reflect the increases in production 
which have heen achieved because of the 
policy of Government Departments in re- 
lating the profit margin to capital employed 
rather than to the turnover achieved. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


Referring to the items on the balance- 
sheet before you, you will note that in 
pursuance of the policy which your board 
has enunciated on several occasions pre- 
viously, the book value of plant, machinery, 
etc., has been reduced by a further £4,000 
and now stands at the very conservative 
figure of . £17,600, which represents less 
than 6 per cent. of the share capital of the 
company. The remaining fixed assets— 
namely, freehold land and buildings—have 
been written down by a further £4,000 to 
a figure of £140,000, which figure your 
board is quite satisfied is considerably less 
than their present-day worth. 

Dealing with the liquid assets you will 
note that there is an increase in stocks, 
debtors and work in progress of £266,000, 
represented in the main by an increase in 
work in progress resultant on the develop- 
ment of new contracts which the company 
has undertaken during the year. These in- 
creases are partially offset by increased 
liabilities to trade creditors and bankers of 
£243,000, but the net liquid assets have 
now increased to £206,000, or approxi- 
mately 4s. 2d. per share with the fixed 
assets of freehold land and _ buildings 
amounting to another 2s. rod. per share. 


IMPROVED TRADING PROFITS 


The trading profit for the year—arrived 
at after charging depreciation and pro- 
viding for excess profits tax—shows an 
improvement over last year’s achievement, 
the explanation for this lying again in a 
more satisfactory tax settlement for the 
past year than had been provided for in 
the balance-sheet. Naturally arising out of 
this, however, there is a corresponding 
increase necessary for income-tax provision 
to cover liability on the increased residue 
of profit for the year ended June 30, 1943. 
Furthermore, it has been necessary to in- 
crease the income-tax provision still further 
beyond the normal, to allow for the atti- 
tude of the Inland Revenue authorities 


towards the substantial amounts set aside 
in the accounts for deferred repairs ; as 
you are probably aware, the authorities 
will not permit these as a deduction for 
income-tax, but it is permissible to hold 
over an equivalent amount from the excess 
profits tax liability. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


While, as I have advised you, the com- 
pany is at present devoting the whole ot 
its activities in furtherance of the war 
effort, and while the work in hand at 
present is of high priority and will prob- 
ably be required after the termination of 
the European war, your directors have con- 
tinually in their minds the necessity for 
planning for the post-war period. In this 
connection they have already decided that 
the company should continue, in the main, 
with the object for which it was formed, 
that is, for the design and construction o: 
aircraft. 

It is not irrelevant at this time to draw 
attention to the fact that your managing 
director has been connected with the de- 
sign and construction of aircraft from the 
earliest days of the industry and has a long 
history of successful designs during the 
period between the two wars. Your direc- 
tors, fully alive to the great future of air- 
craft, have taken steps mecessary to 
strengthen the design staff, and all possible 
measures are being taken to ensure that 
your company takes a leading part in the 
future development and manufacture of 
aircraft both for military and civil use and 
in both the land and amohibious classes. 


SCOPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Your directors are watching, with the 
greatest of interest, the proposals for a 
large land and sea airbase in close 
proximity to the company’s premises, and 
in’ any case you will appreciate that the 
position of the company’s property on 
Southampton Water offers great scope for 
potential development in the air age 
which we feel will follow the cessation 
of hostilities. 

There remains to inform you that your 
board of directors has been considerably 
strengthened by the return of Mr C. L. 
Hill from duties oversea and that on Mr 
Hill’s return your directors decided to 
retain the valuable experience of his alter- 
nate director, Mr R. J. Norton, and have, 
ee co-opted Mr Norton to the 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


I do not think I should allow the occa- 
sion to pass without paying a well-earned 
tribute to the staff and workpeople of the 
company who have withstood with reso- 
lution the hardships and dangers of five 
years of war in the front line of the Home 
Front. From the managing director down- 
wards all have lived and worked through 
an extremely difficult period, and while it 
is not possible for you to perceive, from 
the results which have been laid before 
you from year to year, the full extent of 
their strenuous efforts, they have, in no 
small part contributed to bringing the war 
to its present satisfactory state. . 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ODEON THEATRES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 
12th instant, in London, Mr J. Arthur 
Rank (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts: The trading profits of the group 
amounted to £2,815,930, compared with 
2,163,687, an increase of £652,243 which 
you » I am sure, agree is most satisfac- 
tory even though taxation again absorbs 
the bulk of the increase. Taking Odeon 
Theatres, Limited, alone, a trading profit 
has been earned of 1,228,052. The 
directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 20 per 
cent., less tax. 


In excess of 180,000,000 patrons were 
admitted to our theatres during the year, 
an increase of 25,000,000 upon the pre- 
vious year, but in spite of this large in- 
crease, Owing to the incidence of heavy 
taxation, our net profits have only in- 
creased by the small sum of £9,346, and 
we believe we have suffered because the 
allowance for wear and tear which we 
receive for taxation purposes is totally in- 
adequate to meet the additional deprecia- 
tion suffered. We have nevertheless 
created reserves to cover the cost of 
making good this exceptional depreciation 
as soon as we are able. 


£8,000,000 IN DIRECT TAXATION 


Of gross box office receipts of some 
pohaenaen, £8,000,000 in direct taxation 
as to be paid—approximately 50 per cent.; 
consequently it is my considered view that 
we must look to arf alleviation in the enter- 
tainment tax after the end of the present 
hostilities, particularly when it is borne in 
mind that pre-war the approximate per- 
centage of our box office receipts which 
went in entertainment tax was 13 per 
cent., whereas to-day it is 39 per cent. 


I referred last year to the policy of your 
directors whereby we hope, at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, to extend our activities 
to various countries throughout the world. 
I would hasten to assure you that we pro- 
pose to do that, only after careful research 
to ensure that such investments as we 
make in those countries will show a reason- 
able return on the capital employed. I also 
referred last year to the importance of a 
strong film production industry to this 
country, and particularly to a company 
such as this which is primarily engaged in 
the exhibition of films. We already have 
taken one step to protect the future to 
ensure that the control of the two leading 

studios passed into friendly hands. 
We have made an investment in a com- 
pany which, through the British and Do- 
minion Corporation, Limited, indirectly 
owns the Denham and Pinewood Studios, 
and have done so at a figure which should 
eMsure us a satisfactory return on our in- 
vestments. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


_I look forward to the future and par- 
Ucularly the post-war years; if industry in 
this country (including the entertainment 
industry) is allowed to operate under con- 
ditions where enterprise receives its just 
ttward, I am convinced that this country 
(an maintain its great place in the com- 
Mercial activities of the world, but it can 
only do so if the industrialists of the coun- 
ty, great and small, can operate freely and 
their enterprise receives commensurate 
teward. In your own company, it is our 
4m to maintain the highest possible stan- 
d of service to the public both as to 
their material comforts in the theatres and 
%& to the entertainment we place before 
them, and we are sure that with such a 
policy we can face the future with confi- 
ce, 


The report was adopted. 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
MR. ERNEST H. MURRANT’S REVIEW 


The fifty-third annual general meeting 
of Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, 
was held, cn the roth instant, in London, 
Mr Ernest H. Murrant, M.B.E., presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, after paying 
a tribute to the late Lord Essendon, said: 
After deducting £409,049 for taxation the 
net profit for the year is £540,668. From 
this amount we have paid the usual half- 
yearly dividends on the preference share 
capital ; we have transferred £300,000 to 
depreciation ; we have transferred a small 
amount of £9,551 to fleet replacement 
account, in order to round off that item 
in the balance-sheet ; and after providing 
for the dividend which it is proposed to 
distribute on the ordinary stock there is 
an amount of £165,523 to be carried for- 
ward. 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Having regard to the exhilarating suc- 
cesses which the Allied Armed Forces are 
achieving on all fronts, it is, on the one 
hand, reasonable to assume that the Euro- 
pean war is approaching its climax, and, 
on the other hand, it brings forward the 
consideration of post-war problems even 
though our ships may not be released from 
requisition, and other forms of control may 
not be removed, until some time after the 
cessation of all kostilities. If I may express 
a personal opinion, it is that there are 
many grounds for gratification in the sound 
policy towards shipping problems which 
has been followed by the Minister of War 
Transport and his advisers. 
however, shipowners have much to be dis- 
satisfied with, but, in general, many of the 
evils which arose out of the first world 
war have been avoided. In the result our 
ships have been permitted to earn no profit, 
but merely a rate of interest and depre- 
ciation, and, in common with all forms of 
industry, we have been subjected to un- 
precedented taxation. 

On the other side of the picture, British 
shipping can properly be regarded as one 
of the most important instruments without 
which the war might well have led to a 
very different result, and the Government 
have every reason to be satisfied that they 
were able to call upon a large and, on the 
whole, well-equipped mercantile marine. 
Both the Government and shipowners will 
shortly find it necessary to deal with post- 
war problems, and the fundamentals (leav- 
ing apart some very important and special 
considerations, such as redistribution of 
tonnage and international collaboration) 
seem to me to be comparatively easy to 


state, although perhaps not so easy to solve. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SHIPPING 


From the Government’s point of view 
they have had the benefit of the services 
of our ships without profit to the owners ; 
they will presumably be concerned to see 
that the industry does not languish, but 
must be restored to full status and vitality, 
bearing in mind the requirements of the 
Empire, the value of shipping services from 
the point of view of invisible exports, and 
also its potential value for all other pur- 
poses. Indeed, the Government is com- 
mitted to recognise the necessity of main- 
taining the British Mercantile Marine in 
adequate strength and in a position of full 
competitive efficiency. 

Our side of the problem will be to 
restore our fleets to the extent necessary to 
cover our trade requirements and in order 
to maintain the services which are our 
goodwill, but which we shall have to achieve 
in face of the knowledge that replacement 
costs will far exceed the values which have 
been. recovered for ships lost ; we shall be 
faced with the competition which will arise 
from the fact that there may possibly be 
more tonnage afloat at the end of the war 


In detail,. 


than at its commencement, although very 
differently distributed and very largely of 
emergency utility types, and with it all we 
shall be required by our stockholders to 
earn a reasonable return upon our invested 
capital, apart from depreciation, adminis- 
tration expenses, and so on. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a very broad and generous 
interpretation of the Government’s policy 
towards shipping will be essential bearing 
in mind also that a considerable volume of 
merchant tonnage will in fact remain in 
Government ownership on the conclusion 
of hostilities. 


LOST TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 


There is no reason to doubt that the 
Government will realise the facts of the 
situation ; indeed, the debate in the House 
of Lords last week yielded clear evidence 
that the problems as well as the many 
difficulties are well appreciated. It will 
be for the Government and shipowners 
to find a common basis of interpretation 
of the problems and solution of the diffi- 


culties. I suggest that broadly the common 


basis will be recognition of the fact that 
additional capital will be required in order 
to replace lost tonnage and to bridge the 
difference between receipts for ships lost 
and the higher level of post-war construc- 
tion costs, and that, at the least, interest 
and depreciation must be earned on that 
additional capital. With good intentions 
to back the Government’s already declared 
policy, it should not be impossible to crack 
that nut, even though the volume of post- 
war international trade remains an uncer- 
tain factor and that the flow of that trade 
may be diverted in some cases from its 
pre-war channels. 

At the date of the current balance-sheets 
of our own and subsidiary shipping com- 
panies we have standing to the credit of 
those companies as a whole a total sum of 
£1,146,280 in the Government tonnage 
replacement account. I have found, while 
abroad, a great deal of misconception about 
these amounts, it being thought in some 
quarters that they represent a kind of gift 
from the Government to provide free 
capital for replacing lost ships. The truth, 
of course, is that the amounts are the 
property of shipping companies, but are 
only collectable if and when new ships are 
acquired, within a specified period of seven 
years. For that reason the amounts are not 
included with the assets shown in the 
balance-sheets, and it is obvious that, large 
as the figures may appear to be, they will 
not go very far towards meeting the extra 
costs, due to conditions directly attributable 
to the war, of new cargo liners or specialised 
ships. 

BOARD'S POLICY 


In accordance with our usual policy, 
however, we shall not fail, when circum- 
stances permit, to build or acquire new 
ships for our essential services, and we 
welcome the indication given by the 
Minister of War Transport that licences 
for special types of ships may shortly be 
more readily obtainable. For this purpose 
the reserves which we have built up in the 
fleet replacement account will be needed 
to the full. but reinforcements will also be 
required in what will amount to the 
struggle for liberation and rehabilitation—a 
phrase which we are accustomed to use in 
another connection, but which is well 
adapted to the shipping industry. It is 
apparent, however, that even when it 
becomes possible tg place contracts for 
specialised ships, a long period must 
elapse before such vessels will be ready 
for service, a period within which we shall 
need to protect our services with such 
tonnage as we may have available. 

The report and accounts were umnani- 
mously adopted. 
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RECORDS and . STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
‘Stock Exchange : London 


““ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


nia Corres. 

1944 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1943 

List ; 


Total Security Indices Yield 


30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.7 Consols Shares 


4,741 é 109 -5 134 -7 
4,280 53! 109-5 134-7 
6,246 ) 109 -2 134-8 
4,791 5,64: 109 -2 134-8 
4,591 ¢ 109-3 134 °8 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


New York - 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36= 100) 


Sept. 
27, 


High 1944 


July | 


37 Industrials ........ ¥ 108 -4 103-1 103 -7 105-1 
SEB so Sib essen eone : 106 -8 99-0 100 -7 102 -0 
Wo Tees. , 2.5.20 92-8 (c) 91-4 91-7 92-0 
419 Stocks 6 ( 105-7 101-1 101-7 102 -9 
Av. yield %t +84 (b 4-43 4-71 4-69 4-63 





+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 30. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 





1944 Average 
Sept. 28... 125-3 
— Ie 125-7 
ps 8 126-1 


Transactions 
816,000 
746,000 
821,000 


Transactions Average 
637,000 A 126 -3 
747,000... 126 -3 
502,000* S 





~ 1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ 


Week ending 
October 14, 1944 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 525. 


Including 
Conversions 


Excluding 
Conversions 


£ £ 
1,181,917,163 1,164,255,713 
1,377 7,850, 830 1, 358,222, 757 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. 
ex. U.K. 


£ £ 
1944. ...1,161,853,058 2,147,721 


Foreign 
Countrie s Deb. . 2 7 
£ 
254, 934 1,158, 755,075 2,332,789 3, 164, 849 
1943... .1,354,998,237 2,585,843 638,677 1,347. 059, 164 2, 127,701 9,035,892 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Oct. 4, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Yeart U.K. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 





Fuel and; Other All 
Light Items Items 


First Day of 


Month Food 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


Rent Clothing 





Weights : 7h 2 1} z 1 124 


Sept., 138 162 208 182 

| 166 164 295 212 
166 164 | 380-385 | 228 
160 164 | 395-400} 240 
166 164 | «| (345 244 


July, 1943 | 168 164 | 345-350| 244 | 





187 
199 
200 


Aug. | 167 164 345 253 
Sept. v+ | 166 164 345 244 


july, 1944 | 169 164 345 253 
Aug. | 170 164 345 263 
169 164 | 345 263 











Source : ~ Ministry 7 Labour Gazette. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended October roth. The com- 
plete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Average price per Ib. at Per Cent. 
Increase 
since 
Sept. 1, 


1939 


Aug. 1, Sih tm | Sieh Si 
1944 


Sept. 1, 
1944 


d. 
St 
9t 


Beef, British— 


a 


Thin Flank 
Beef, chilled or en 
BR CEseeabeseous as 
Thin Flank......... | 
Mutton, British— ; 


— OW 


1 
6 


a 


on 
= 
o 
~~ 


oo 


Mutton, frozen— | 
DD: swaues ss Seen es 


—) 
PO 
~ 
oro 
wa 


PEER 6 ck bsbse aeo~senaw | 

Rec ce cont es vic | 

Flour (per 7 Ib.) | 

Bread (per 4 Ib.) ........ | 
Tea- | 

Sugar (gran.) 

Milk (per a pena en sees 


Butter fresh... 


e 
ke 
oho @ 
mo 


7 
PWROM Oi 
dl 


eee 


nN 
eo 


ee 


bw 


COHRNOOrF © OROWOND 


| ro 





ro) 
oOWwPf 


Margarine, special....... 
ss standard 


Eggs, fresh (each) 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)..... 


Index all foods weighted 
(July, 1914=100)... | 170 


a 


ton — we 
COOCCOH HB CONCH, HOR OF OF OF? 


| COCO © ORR OCONSCO, HOO OF CO OY? 
COSCCOH H CONCH, HOR CF OF OF? 


| 


_ 
CHINO © OPhOW 


One 
eee 


| 

| 

| 

I{ 
Source : Mimistry of labour Gazette. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Daily Average Sales 


: Stocks 
(at Cost) 
1944 End 
August 


(a) By Commodities 

Non-food Merchandise :— 
Ns vee e ieee de eu kee soe ai 1 
Women’s Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear 
Boots and Shoes 
Furnishing Departments 
Hardware 
Fancy Departments .............. 
Sports and Travel 
Miscellaneous 
Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise 

Food and Perishables 
Total :— 

All Departments 


1 | 
i 
mw 


4- 
w 
~ 
ae 


— We 
++- 
on uo 
Ww o 
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AW 


© aU SHAH AGHOD 
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a 
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an 


Scotland | 
6 cana s be ass anne n'se> | 
North-West 
Midland and S. Wales 

South England 

Central and West-End London 
Suburban London 

Unallocated 


++0 + 
= 
wn 
om 
a 


1 | | +++ 

“ 5 
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1) be+t+++ 
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Board of Trade Journal. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in comparatively 
good supply in the money market this week. The banks have 
been required to pay £100,000,000 in TDR’s against which 
effective maturities amounted to about £70,000,000. Of the 
new money paid in this way £4,500,000 came from “‘ outside” 
sources, generally thought to be Empire central banks. The 
banks have been keener buyers of bills than in recent weeks, 
though they have up to now limited their purchases to November 
maturities. The Bank of England return this week shows very 
little movement when compared with the previous week's 
return. Bankers’ deposits at {177,927,000 have risen by 
£110,000 only and reflect the prevailing ease in credit conditions. 
The note circulation is £1,745,000 higher at £1,160,446,000, a 
new record. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
October 5th and October 12th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 


Source : 


Discount rates: Bank 
3 months, Lis % * 4 months, 14-17;% ; 6 months, 
14-1}. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-1}°%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Discount deposit 
at call, 9%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between October 5th and October 12th (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-033; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197{-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 “64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-56 jc. Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

(Continued on page 527) 


mail transfers 4-023-033. Canada. 
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THE ECONOMIST, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 7, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue wes £52,070,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £119,721,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £355,243. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£7,589,408, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,684,400,000 against £1,691,845,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


Octoter 14, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
venoe AND SEPENEETURS 


Receipts into the 








Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- : 
Revenue mate, April — | 9 tw eek 
1944-45 to to eal — 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. 7 ; 
9, q, , i 
1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
| | 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE 


Income Tax. . . ./1300000} 374,666] 430,798) 15,196) 13,988 


ee 80,000) 13,244) 11,550 880 710 
Estate, etc., 

OIE... <0 100,000} 50,809) 56,619} 2,298) 2,200 
Stamos ....+0.- 19,000} 8,340} 6,991) ... ea 
7 > ae 500, ooo! 14,560) 17,366} 1,190} 1,185 


244,666] 261,266] 16,313) 16,966 
Other Inld. Rev. een sos 


1,000 228 130 





Total.Inld. Rev.|2000000| 706,513] 784,720] 35,877| 35,049 














Customs ....... 564,900} 281,261) 296,200) 15,119! 11,992 
2 472,900! 239,600} 253,400) 5,000) 3,400 
Total Customs & | 

BROS. cos: 1037800) 520,861) 549,600) 20,119) 15,392 
Motor Duties...} 27,000} 3,842} 4,037| 131| 128 
P.O. (Net Re- 

Ceints).... +s. on one oss 
WirelessLicences} .4,850| 1,690] 1,690 
Crown Lands... 800 470 470! 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 7,350) 2,056} 2,410 63] ... 
Miscell. Receipts| 24,000} 40,442] 44,595 801) 1,501 








Total Ord. Rev.|3101800|1275874 1387522) 56,991 52,070 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 


MM esi vicatee 


112,370} 54,950) 58,250; 1,500} 1,600 


5214170)1330824)1445772 58,491) 53,670 














Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- — 
mate, | April | April 9 
1944-45 1 1 Days 
to to 
Oct. Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
9, 7, 
1943 | 1944 





Expenditure 





ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt ... 
Payments to N. 

Ireland ...... 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services 


420,000) 203,952 
9,000} 3,676 
7,000} 3,540 


232,944! 19,325] 18,605 
4,307| 332) 356 
3,623 2 2 


Total..........|436,000| 211,169) 240,873) 19,660| 18,963 
- 5501399 2749137/2823459| 140364100757 


} wena |- 
RORM se oe eee 5937399 2960306 3064333|160024 119721 


— | 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 





112,370 





54,950} 58,250) 1,500) 1,600 
Nasi a's iccen 6049769) 3015256) 3122583/161524)121321 














A change has been made in the method of showing 
= excess of Post Office E xpenditure over the Post Office 
evenue, Such excess is now included as ordinz ary 


penditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services”) instead of 
re oe, shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 


‘tion from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£361,167 to £2,874,285, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taise d the gross National Debt by 
£70,574,592 to £21,266 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


es 1,195 
ar Damage Act............... 

i inte efaerae Sforsiehe + ask 910 

NN a ec ccc csncisoinsess 100 

Verseas Trade Guarantees.................0 2 





FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances a B Sc 
e- loat- 
Date cm posits} ing 
by Debt 
Ten- Ta Public | of Hants 
der P Depts. | Eng- 
land 
! 
1943 | | 
Oct. 9 |1170°0) Not available 
1944 
July 8 |1400-0 ee ae 
» 15 11420-0 a, ae 
» 22 11430-0 
» 29 11430 -0| 2138 -9 | 483-9 | 1-2 i 1418-0 | 5472-0 
Aug. 5 {1430-0 Not available 
» 12 1430-0 es as 
» 19 |1430-0 
» 26 11430 a 2199 -0 | 390 -9 “ie [1478 “5 | 5498-4 
Sept. 2 |1430-0 Not available 
» 9 11430 -0; ”  » 
» 16 |1430 0, et lee 
” 23 11430-0| 


| ” ” 
30 36.95°3 |449°8 | 21-0 | 1582-0] 5748 +1 
1430-0 9 Not availab!2 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate  /Allotted 

Tender eaateall of Allot- a. 
plie ment Min. 

Offered Pr |Allotted aa 

% 
1943 e. 2 | 
Oct. 100-0 | 199-8 | 100-0 | 20 0-36 35 
1944 | 

July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4) 110-0) 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0 | 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
» 21 | 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0} 217-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» 11 | 110-0 | 208-9} 110-0} 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0] 202-9 | 110-0 | 20 2-84 34 
Sept. 1 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0 | 20 2-45 30 
» 8 | 110-0] 217-7} 110-0} 20 2-81 35 
» 15 | 110-0 | 220-4] 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 
» 22 | 110-0 | 207-2 | 110-0} 19 11-60 54 
» 29 | 110-0} 228+3 | 110-0} 19 11-70 25 
Oct. 6 | 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-27 31 


\- 

On Oct. 6 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be 
paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of following week were accepted as to about 31 
per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications at 
higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills to 
be paid for on Saturday were accepted in full. £110 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on Oct. 13. For 
the week ending Oct. 14, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £100 
million. : 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
| 23% 
3% 3% t% 
= N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | ,¥a) 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
Aug. 1| 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
» 8| 3,687 1.426 | 12,484 5,481 
” 15] 5,801 1,670 2368 | 10,841 
” 92 | 5,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 
” 991 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5| 5,421 1,419 4,260 6,587 
» 12} 4,022 1,483 4.228 | 13,178 
” 39! 41552 1,442 5,621 4,809 
» 261 4,713 1,444 4,214 4,094 
Oct. 3] 4,108 1511 4,977 5,036 
an ae a 7,667 4,010 

Totals 


to nen 758,192* |1,762,662t§| 722,925t§ 


* 254 weeks. t+ 197 weeks. ¢t 58 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 10th amounted to a total value of £69,352,559. 
Up to Sept. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £180,570,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 

Sa. Rs. a. 
eR Bis coc sekins 68 1 123 -4 
a me 68 1 124 0 
o . 67 1 122 8 
tds ios Sas 65 8 121 4 
a 65 5 120 8 
a eee 66 0 122 0O 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETU 


RNS 


OCTOBER 11, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


& 
Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. .. .1160,445,654 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 39,796,064 


1200,241,71% 





£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities .. .1188,284,562 
Other Secs.... 690,669 
Silver Coin ... 9,669 
Amt. of Fid. 

WSS0E ee aes 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

MIO oi =50:e/ 90 241,718 


1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 


Props.’ Capital 
INGSt sco sess > 105,995 
Public Deps.*. 8,728, 694 


Other Deps. : 
Bamhers......:«« 177,92 27,118 
Other Accts... 55,750,587 


233, 677, 105 


260, 065, 394 


* Including Exchequer, 
sioners of National Debt ar 


£ 
195,932,764 


Govt. Secs. ... 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 
Advances... 7,529,117 
Securities.... 14,549,562 
22,078,679 
re 39,796,064 
Gold & Silver 
(20 Tener 2,257,887 
"260, 065,394 
Savings Banks, Commis- 


1d Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ pen 















































1943 245 | 1944 
nt 
Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
13 | 27 4 1l 
a mee oo 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation. ....} 992 -7|1154 -6)1158 -7/1160 -4 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
WANE cr ea eas 57-5} 45-7) 41-5) 39-8 
Government debt and | 
SCQUMINIES® «65 6 0.e:6.0.5:60 1049 -1/1199 -3/1199 -3}1199 -3 
Other securities........ 0-9) 0 -7| 6 0-7 
Silver Coitias..).00:5%5<% 0:0; 0-0) 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
PINON ta naccscictel a eieal 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : 
PE a beanie Decco 5 7°5 9°8 8-6 8-7 
ee ee eee 148 -4) 221-5) 177-8) 177-9 
NS Sik 6laisxoneorqckerd scala 54 ‘| 55-3} 58-3} 55-7 
NOUNS als iia: had eotcioreinieh 210 -6| 286-6} 244-7) 242-3 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
GOVERNMENE  ..:6..6. 566] 150 8 229 -2} 196-9) 195-9 
Discounts, etc... . ...-.... 1-4 =64°3 7-5) 75 
CE ooo cs steers hces 16-9} 23-4; 14-2) 14-5 
NGQUAE 5 nos wk sewers ..| 169-1) 256-9) 218-6} 217-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 59-1] 47-7) 43-7 42 0 
| 9 o, 0 yy 
“* Proportion) | 203.4 .a30 28 9 16-6} 17-8) 17-3 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 
Week | Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
; —_- | eee 
Oct. re Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| ee 
| 94s | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
Working days :- 6 6 1 238 237 
Birmingham..... 1,323 | * 1,804 | 89,947 | 69,586 
BRAGA o o:< 0:55: | 1,210 1,125 | 76,152 | 71,082 
Pipigtl oes oles 620 °755 | 26,203 | 26,056 
PRs cetick cence 496 535 | 23,282 | 23,787 
Rie 606 taaaers 817 1,285 | 45,160 | 46,566 
Leicester........ 746 905 | 33,320 | 32,185 
Liverpool «.........: 3,998 5,186 | 181,214 | 203,116 
Manchester...... 3,649 3,201 | 381,199 | 132,237 
Newcastle....... 1,353 1,730 | 61,742 | 68,368 
Nottingham ..... 377 478 | 18,252 | 16, 135 
Sheffield ..4...65.< 818 | 1,167 | 37,709 37,136 
Southampton ....| 114 167 5,254 6,367 
\|--- pol cmmeutaiamins a ee 
12 Towns. 0445 | 15,521 | 18, 338° 1979, 435 35 | 732, 621 
RE So occas 6,893 








* Oct. 2, 1943, and 


G 059 | 281, 445 293,01 


Sept. 30, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA _— 
RETURNS a Million rupees 
Aug. | July a. - — ats sian 
9, 31, > 
CS canena See.......| Sita Hide Beta See batt hbialeae te 

’ Id and stg. exch........ ° “ 5 ‘ pt. pt. pt. | Sept. | Sept. 

Million $"s Advances to State........ 33-69] 41-38] 39-82) 40-36 27, | 8 | 15, | 22, | 29, 

12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. Investments.........+.++- 10-31) 11-74) 11-74) 11-74 ASSETS _ 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 

RESOURCES z 21, 28, 5, LIABILITIES Gold coin & bullion} 444) 444) 444) 444) = 44q 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Bank notes...........++- 32-97) 37-69) 37-59) 37-69 Rupee coin........ 150} 141 141; 165) 160 Sheffie 

due from Treasury ..... 19,898) 18,234) 18,170) 18,141 Demand liabs. : State..... 13-64) 10-75) 10-94) 10-16 Balances abroad ...|} 1,082) 2,755) 2,837) 2,901] 3,049 
Total reserves ........... 20,341) 18,975) 18,914) 18,908 Banks and others ........ 26 -09) 37-52) 37-34) 38-47 Sterling securities ..| 6,418} 8,313) 8,313) 8,343) 8,343 Roseh 
Total cash reserves....... 330} 264) 264) 260 Reserve to sight liabs..... 39 *7%139 -1%}40 -7% 40 -4% Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 734 578) 578) 578) 578 t 
—_ a Govt. secs. ....| 9,387] 16,540) 16,501) 16,660 pe = 5 Investments....... 76} #115) 116) 116) 116 Ruber 
Total loans and secs. ..... 9,412) 16,722) 16,598) 16,702 
Total resources .......... 31,574) 38,022) 37,424] 37,484 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Follan 

LIABILITIES Million £’s LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 15,309} 20,001) 20,087] 20,297 ee ae aaa ae aa Notes in circulation.| 7,597) 9,371) 9,382) 9,406} 9,413 Banta 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 1,700} 900} 900} 900 20° 1. of , . Deposits: Govt....| 334] 1,635) 1,759) 1,828] 2,032 Bante: 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 11,903) 13,445) 13,355) 13,433 A 1943 1944 1944 1944 SNE 09% 4 5004 0% 733} 1,056} 1,004) 1,013) 1,362 Langk 
Govt. deposits ........... 1,013] 699) 483! 347 | Gola coin and Dulli 75-78| 94-45| 94-38] 93-55 | Reserve ratio...... 88 -6% 192 -4% 192 -49% 192 -5%|92 -49, Tenass 
Total deposits ........... 14,550] 15,902) 15,465] 15,392 Bill pS a 1. mess? 11-40! 19-70] 20-24| 21-20 Timba 
Total liabilities .......... 31,574 38,022! 37,424) 37,484 eee eee ese : 

Reserve ratio............ 68 *1% 52 -9%/53 -2%|53-0% | Invest. and other assets. ..| 86-79) 96 -64/ 89-94) 90 -68 Glenta 

BANK AND TREASURY | N. _ LIABILITIES 2: 7 5-4 Lether 

Resources otes in circulation ...... 44-24) 52-19) 52-09) 55-45 oh 
Monetary gold stock...... an,17e] anon soenn snaps | Onpseile: Sovermment ...1, 8 Sa. 5 trl os ani Seas BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,098] 4,114] 7,114| 4,113 on 4-201 4-60] 4-61] 4-48 Londo 

LIABILITIES ee 2? Sree 0 ° ° 0 Million escudos Seconc 
Money in circulation... ... 18,883] 23,558) 23,658] 23,881 | Reserve ratio...........-144-7%|46 -8%/46 -3% 146 -1% = 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,292] 3,089] 2,856} 2,719 mS “aoe Braith 

CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY British 

° July | June | July | July | July Kay & 

CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Million Turkish pounds 21, | 28, | ey | 92% | 2 Linoty 

aan co Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. ASSETS 1943 | 19 944 xley 

Million £’s ee le | ct... 1397 -9|1412 -1/1412 -1|1412-1/1412-1. J Phosfe 
ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Balances abroad .. .|3905 5/5111 -8/5125 -0/5138 -4/5165 -0 

Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Piihisswaens heseerest 201 -7| 276-5) 275-9) 275-9 Discounts ......--- 229-3) 236-5) 238-8) 235-6) 237-0 Totals 

2, 19, 26, 30, Clearing and other exch....| 64°7| 65-5} 63-9] 68-0 Securities ......... 398 -7| 396-2} 396-3) 396-3) 395-9 Septem 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Treasury — coeueeevce = a = 3 = : = : . Januar 

EP er ,oeee] 2°65) 2-65) 2°65) 2-65 Commercial bills ......... 2° . ‘ . TABILITIES | 

British Govt. secs......... 21-00) 24-60) 24-60) 24-60 ee a +3} 60-3 a a = 9 —— in ae. a $ oy $ 4 3 oe = . 
sterli NOON oss snes : . : . PE ish a5chsebeeuse 57 -7| 200-7) 233- 5 eposits : Govt. ... . . S . . 
—— — vo eae ” Bankers .|4787 -0/6701 -6/6466 -0/6565 -8/6645 -3 

LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ...... 722-1) 906 -6) 951-1) 956-8 . Others ..| 283-9] 229-9) 248-2) 177-7) 141-3 

Notes in circulation....... 25 -42) 29-37) 29-51) 29-87 Deposits ..:....0cccsccee 223 -3) 219-7) 205-6) 206-3 Foreign commits... .| 247-4) 240-6) 240-1) 239-5) 246-4 G | 
Clearing and other exch....|| 29-6] 26-0] 25-5] 28-9 ‘ a. coe oldsb 
_ = cass aslo United 
. H 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS ne 
United 
000’s omitted Deatint 
; oe nglo-! 
. . : National | West- | Williams 

° Barclays District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National ad Hy ’ e 
SEPTEMBER, 1944 Beak Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank |* Bank |P*ovinciall minster | Deacon's! Agere- Dafoe | 
Ltd. : Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate Craigie 
Date 26th 25th 27th 19th 19th 27th 27th 26th 27th 28th 25th mg 
Karme: 
Coin, Bank N lotamwieneenn| * . . ‘ : P ‘ , , , ; ; Malake 

in, Ban otes and Balances with the Bank o d 

A iLiec la iiainsanbebeacnssars 88,626 | 3,835 | 15,793 | 7,223 | 80,251 | 20,237 | 98,783} 5,401 | 56,743 | 58,545) 7,717 | 443,154 — 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection Strai 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 21,404 910 4,092 2,406 — 8,184 23,059 264 16,841 18,532 3,046 | . es traits 
PT Coonan se Shbeebn eee esa4s% os oe ee on soi ae ae se i aoe wee , Cl 
Money at Call and Short Notice................ 29,303 3,854 6,476 9,011 28,527 9,045 33,542 10,052 29,027 27,193 5,199 191,229 one 
ION 5 nn 5 nsd eh sess 0b ewsdoseeens 52,937 1,506 7,347 2,079 39,168 3,348 46,104 828 26,569 |, 27,501 1,148 208,535 Maynar 
Treasury Deposit Receipts................205- 308 500 5,500 50,500 11,500 | 260,000 60,500 | 339,000 1,000 | 202,500 | 182,500 22,000 | 1,443,500 
PS CLA ChLG GS Oba kw oss 62 oes oS o> es es 219,109 15,069 58,505 22,837 | 213,019 65,990 | 234,969 24,656 | 133,192 | 167,798 27,514 | 1,182,658 Derby “ 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.-......... 157,244 9,088 20,172 13,056 | 118,652 31,434 | 160,134 13,648 | 103,004 97,112 11,645 735,189 Isa Bhe 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

MD. -n5 06a ess 20000 “ cae oeee er eoe 15,195 1,220 3,230 5,052 25,125 9,125 13,535 134 10,448 14,931 2,025 100,020 Sens 
Bank Premises Account .............-eeeeeeee 7,896 405 1,362 695 6,656 2,881 8,501 470 6,846 4,857 876 41,445 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidia A 

EE Ss 65h SG Gs8ssk6s5604Ks405%5505 < 6,221 ce bi ae 3,777 ae 8,557 aS 2,514 2,993 ie 24,062 = 

a ar eae eg 7 aoa Chambe 

sisal General 

Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and oth — 
atio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other urst, 

DEED chu kaaasencxes nse % “na Fase ebasakere 10 -26 10 -05 9-98 10 -80 10 -69 10 -45 10 -69 10 -32 10-16 10 -30 10-12 10-42 omy 

eee eee a eee ee ee ee oe _ Leyland 
Capital Paid 15,858 1,000 | ° 4,160 | 15,159 M — 

Ds nn 5 5505056088465 55 0500800 y ’ ’ ’ tal 
ane Fund. SSEDARSEDERERA SSDS O40 8900405008 11,250 1,000 |. 2,976 850 10,000 3,800 13,411 1,200 9,479 9,320 1,000 64,286 “nd: 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts........... 864,132 38,167 | 158,294 66,897 | 750,664 | 193,640 | 924,079 52,322 | 558,278 | 568,372 76,270 rey Owen (1 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 15,195 1,220 3,230 5,052 25,125 9,125 13,535 134 10,448 14,931 2,025 ~ Ranson 
Notes in Circulation... .-...........ccccececees so > son ove ove 10 19 we 1,297 oe 19 eee 13% FP Sitentbi 

eee ites snes eigen see reese 7 pmnreisissoreone Seah teyeeeig eseeaerecae nsabeeeeneememenn eneton amen meen Tuck 
906,435 41,387 | 167,477 73,859 | 801,609 | 210,744 | 966,184 56,453 | 587,684 | 601,962 81,170 | 4,494,964 ck (R 
Totals ({ 
October J 
, January 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on August 30th. — 

— ——— Ecuador * Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on September 21st. 

London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com: Fixed 
mre eg eee ; ’ mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. Pesetas | 
Buying Selling Buying Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 

A 5 033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). Marke 
Australia N.Z. — ¢N.Z.| fAustralia | ¢N.Z. i {N.Z. El Salvador _ Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on September 5th. and Oct 

Re ao | ey : Lop a IR _| 1255 | 125 Venezuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on May 30th. Beige. 

TH. oh oe 125 | 124% 125 yess : ; -50 soles US. A t 17th, 1944. 
Ord. | Air | Ord.) Air Air ) Ord. | Ord. Ord. | Perm Sep A ORS ot Sh nies pee SS. Son Aas : Siete 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. no rate o 
(§)_ (¢) (§)_ () (8) ; : account ; 
Sight..| 12643| 1264] 126g | 126g | 1254) 1244] 124%] 124%] 123g | 1254 | 1243 
SOdays) 1274] 1274] 1268 | 1254 ag ioe 124f'| 1241") 1234 | 125% 1244, OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days} 12748) 127 127 127% 235 i 5 SSS are ae eee ae ee er ees 
90 days 128 fs 128% 127 | yo7% | | fe ae3g | 1238 | 122% | ng. | 12483 Changed From To Changed From To — ~——— 

Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills . “9 ” ly 15, °35 e 2 New } 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. coat. eS — - - : - Modus yuy 8°44 2+ «it on 

* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. Belgrade cen Feb. ir 35 6h ». May 12,°40 44 3 

§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126? ; a. April 9 40 4 34 . Mar. 17, °41 2 i Cables :— 
60 days, 1273; 90 days; 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125% ; 30 days, 126§; 60 days, 126g ; eae ae Jan. 25, 40 2k 2 June 2°41 33 3 London 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). t Any Mail. Bucharest ...... Sept. 17, 40 34 3 May 31, °35... 3 ag 

SOUTH AFRICA Budapest ...... Oct. 22, '40 3 ROMs. .2 2.06.5 May 18, '36 5 7 os 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta ...... » Nov. 28, °35 3 te Sofia .......... Sept. 16, "40 6 ; Rio de Ja 
£101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight) ; £1023, (30 days) ; £102%, (60 days) ; £10288 (90 days). es June 13, °35 5} 6 Stockholm ..... May 29, °41 34 ue isbon 
For Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £100%, £10123, £10134 and_£102.%. h Oct. 15,°40 44 4 BEI . v0.00 Nov. 25, 36 2 _ i » Barcelonz 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for | Copenhagen .... De OS 134 44 4 Wii ng. i we «(OTS Stockholn 
ne OE Gime Ser epee. Lisbon 2] gam, 12°44 3* 2p | Wellington ..... July 20°41 2 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, '42 1 + Dublin......... Oct. 26, 39 4 : 









The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to cea etree = 
US. $: approsimate sterling cates can be calculated from $-f rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (b) For private. persons and firms. 
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4 COMPANY RESULTS (September 25, 1944, to September 30, 1944) 
| iati | Preceding Year 
Net > Appropriation 
Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit _ for ee eee ere 
Company Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pref. Ord. | pete a ‘| Total Net Ord. 
nin Interest om Div Div. Rate | Reserves | Carry Profit Profit Div. 
; | | Forward 
| 
Sept. aa a NN 
1944 : eis £' £ £ £ % | ¢ £ £ £ % 
160 Coal, ron Rolling Mi | 5,000 1,009 32,147 13,932 | 1/3 ps. 
160 Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills. ... | June 30 29,241 a 13,674 20,185 _2 7,665 | 1/3 ps + = ie 
i n . e 
3343 oun TT cnns June 30 20,368 258 10,709 12,142 3,601 | 5,052 | 6 2,000} + 56 ; 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. — 21,112 1a | Ne 
18 Rubens Rembrandt Associated Hotels | June 30 26,484 ak 3,942, 3,490 | a . 
iation c. 54,667 ' 
we -* TT ca. June 30 59,267 ree 22,032 28,568 | 9,000} 6 10,000 | + 3,032 
— |; — 503 |} - 885 | Dr. 1,380 | Nil 
9,413 Bantam (Java) .......eceeceeeeees June 30 1,462 a Dr. 503 1,247 ee —_—- oes | Or am | Na 
2:032 Banteng (Selangor)................ April 30 331 aes Dr. 146 6,070 aie : co A 1 
1,362 Langkapoera (Sumatra)............ June 30 L051} | Sos 6,019 vs * 1309 || 9820 | Dr. 407 | Ni 
vo" eae iel ance) D cticeacous May 31 186 > oi | Dr. 1,507 "290 — 1,507 | 172 | Dr. 7,025 | Nil 
1m) “R7VOU LOUTDIALTA) «0... ee wenn . 
78 | 23 
Glentaffe Tea... ~~ Pe cubie twas Dec. 31 942 500 | Dr. 988 513 ae es ve [nee i = ae 1.969 ™ 
REI MINS in 5.015 566 65601075408 36's — = *, at as “ie ase =P ‘eel os Senta Eee 78.963 12081 | 10 
NN BER inne ah cnns ee seesns ec. s ae ; \ eae “ Fs 
: ae ten + 814 52,521 31,163 | 5 
London Electrical & General Trust. . quer = a ae we sae em 12,000 5 aa ; ue oe 763 777 | Nil 
Second American Trust ............ ug. ae fi ; E Ses 
_— = 890 16,626 | 6 
I Ban isn Mar. 31 | 116,385 | 12,346 29,533 63,394 7,207 8,686 | 64 | . 25,000 | — 11,360 ae 626 | 6 
British Monomarks................ Dec. 31 5,768 aes ; 345 |Dr152,028 ie oie _ _— + 2 ona 17,816 124 
Co. (Engineers) . | May 31 16,977 ee 14,350 20,156 ae 6,875 } f 475 || 20,498 ee 
July Kay & Co. (Engineers)..... ae June 30 | - 85,423 ne 65,453 | 211,478 = ae. oo oes + 65,453 || ,782 cart 
je ee ee 97 June 30 36,876 on 13,094 19,674 ei 13,125 | 15 es — S| 23,905 eal oe 
= uae ets ated June 30 6,851 i 3,352 7,896 a 1,325 | 25 1,000 | + 1,027 || 9,1 2,994 | u 
1412-1 § Phosferine Products............... yee | | cae erence | 
15165 -0 bees Cos | hi me : aaa 
| 237-0 Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. “ i on ‘a a sata ae 640 242 
| ’ September 25 to September 30, 1944.. 20 572 ; 225 ° aa acon 0 + 6112 393,356 197,237 
| o 5 Te i» kaneaer O, io44..:. | 1,651 | $29,160 | 25,396 | 134,948 | 228,967 || 29,576 | 3,996 | “| 16,034 | ; 
516932.°3 
os COMPANY RESULTS (October 1, 1944, to October 11, 1944) ; 
1| 141-3 Fp ac eRe et : 
ee fs + 12,807 || 196,189 | 146,555| 6 
a" Goldsbrough Mort & Co. ..........- June 30 | 249,884 | 53,077 156,807 524,676 gin 144,000 6 os +a me ami of 
= United City ony Trust. . aa June 30 84,729 ses s ; , re pe saute 
a Hotels, Restaurants. Cc. 7 : be — 56, 
Hyde Park Hotel .........-....000. April 30 62,073 Bs 1,946 8,546 6,925 s 
“tea eters Aviation, ‘he | + 6,419 15,662 11,434 | 32 
: : , : ’ ’ 
United Motors Limited ............ Dec. 31 17,571 1,371 11,964 40,958 Be 5,545 | 32 
Anglo-Irani oie Dec. 31 | 8,446,303 5,139,122 | 6,517,789 |/1,071,234 | 4,027,500 | 20 = + 40,388 |/12,717,628 | 5,290,282 | 20 
aoe, nglo-Iranian Oil Co............++. : 446, eve 139, O17, O71, , ' 
= . 11,663 | Nil 
. Bajoe Kidoel —” Rete 3 Mar. 31 2,632 + | Dr. 7,411 10,925 > 7,41 1,558 Dr. 11 663 na 
— British Borneo Para Rubber........ April 30 WL} | Dr. ‘118 | 1,425 rae ain «tnt ae 
_ Craigielea Rubber Plantations ...... Mar. 31 4,004} <2. 1,176 ; es tess! “ sooo | t Bits ie) 2ST 
General Ceylon Rubber and Tea .... | Dec. 31 48,975 ae 20,693 23,695 Se y , = 866 344 | Dr. 1,996 | Nil 
—— MORNE vo s:a.0 6.9 4.0 014.0.6:6-019.4:0.610 oo. = = oo Dr. = aan ies a sli oS . oe at a Nil 
f ae lee | ome| ol eee 15,200 = ai] 1320 | Dy sti | Bi 
Mambau (F.M.S.) Rubber.......... June 30 435 ne Dr. 83 vd = a 211 | Dr. 675 | Nil 
443,154 Prye Rubber and Coco Nut........ Mar. 31 172 ide Dr. 617 = = 967 | Dr. 6,408 | Nil 
116,858 Straits Plantations ................ Mar. 31 1,224 ia Dr. 4,591 1,768 559. es 
8 ee : Ge 1,430 18,107 5,392 | Ni 
8,514 Bt Clydesdale Supply.......0..0+e0005 Mar. 31| 17,892 954] 4,430 17,200 |} 3,000} | ns | +t 1,430 ee) fee 
208 58 ioe ne ~ _ aaa Jane 30 68307 as 27,698 | 47,179 1695| 15,584] 8 |10,000; + ‘419 62,442 | 22,327! 8 
4 Maynards Limited................. un y wes ’ > x y 
Tiszess ae ; 424 11,143 2,470 7h 
1,182,658 Bf Derby Tea .........ecceecceeceees Dec. 31| 21,653] ... 4,147 | 12,795 597 3,126 | 124 + 4 11,143 saci J 
735,189 ft Isa Bheel Tea... 1.22... ask Dec. 31} 25,377 |... 7,072 | 10,377 408 | 5,847 | 224 + 817 
100,020 7 sae ane Siemans Mar. 31 70,948 60,630 63,810 7,315 22,057 | 123 = + 31,258 ||(s) 17,806 | (s) 14,160 | 10 
t © SOEVECES 2c ccc ccccccee . » eon, , » 9 s 
— ad momigantos 278,701 | 102,720} 25 
Aspro Linted ET ones June 30} 292,912 | 13,260} 110,840] 131,152 13,750 62,500 25 30,000 + 4,590 a =) & 
24,062 f Bennis Combustion Limited ........ April 30 | 20,796 | 1,240] 10,029] 12,397 53:000 a | eelt & eed fr 
me 8 ee ee -- Mor 31 78381 _— 73381 33,636 18,750 ; 55,000 | + 5,631 58,414 68,414 Nil 
one General Theatre Corporation Sc ikea. ar. ae \ i \ wae —_ i oan eas 14°27 
Sa 4,001 24,109 5,000 6,414] 5 a + 2, 5 
Hickson, Lloyd & King ............ June 30 29,600 1,536 14, F i aoe 12 + Pane 42°207 32344 124 
Ts cn oo aseecces ly 15 45,038 3,500 32,614 45,550 6,000 ‘ i =| 3 
10-42 Steen Perec ee keane owl 30 | .120,871| ... 24:178 | 56,264 10,250 | 15,625 134 . 1,697 342,608 < = 
re Leyland & Birmingham Rubber.... | June 30 121,005 13,802 eye ao sennen a : 7. + io 248'049 174351 ; 
London Express Newspaper ........ June 30 241,699 70,198 168,0! 6, ne i — 2 : + P48 37896 4°622 24 
78,198 Ht Metal Traders Limited....-........ Mar. 31 31,180 — 6,545 | 08,9 seo| staat | a leceoo | £ P28 | sete] ts | 
64,286 Odeon: Theatres Limited ........... June 24 | 1,228,052 aa 269,789 350,499 93, j 4 + aan seh 1ae 64°358 | . ts 
4,251,115 : . 31 | 130,489 | 25,143} 27,746 | 128,452 || 14,186 | 21,750 ii ; : 15 
ee 0 eee bee be: as 4 , 111,420 | 190,348 70,000 | 20 35,000 | + 6,420 || 124,399] 119,699 
100,0 Ransome & Marles Bearing Co...... June 30 | 1247834 wo : E ni 70,000 | 20 5 + 6,420 aes | 
1,54 FF si imi May 31] 31,756| ... 25,006,} 32,214 = , : 19,171 | 25 
* Tucks (Res eee April 30 | 149/584 31,226 | 42,121 || 13,750| 17,500] 7 — '24]) 120,412 : 
err ruc aphael) & Sons............ pri < ee J 5 , ‘ : 
4,494,964 Pomona meme oll eee em 
ae daster fe Coa | pera 1,419 4,743 218|+ 104 16,105 6,722 
a 
October I to October 11, 1944 ........ 36 11,873 197 6,484 8,892 z ; aa 218 oti 8) Ae 
January 1 to October 11, 1944........ 1,687 | 341,033 | 25,594 | 141,432 | 237,858 || 30.994 87,969 |... 16,252 | + 7 
(s) Ten months. 
igust 30th. es ae : : 
| ; NG BANK COMPARATIVE IGURE 
© 21st. (Continued from page 524) CLEARI AP, 
plus com Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain (£ million) = 
1941, at  Pesetas 44-00. “Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. rg Ean A Sk gee es 
1, ont Ratcs.—The following rates remained unchanged between October 5th Sept May June july Aug. bene. 
nber 5th. and October 12th. 
, ; Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-8 India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184,d. : , as as 
- Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-3%. Iran. RI. 128-130, Capital and reserves «-.- 0-9) Wa2-S| 142-5 | 142-5 | 142-5 | 142-5 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which aoe ae oo 16 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1:3 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special Cesmenk denesit ond athens | kia 
account : 16-18 pesos. ; accounts ...........6. 3,737 -0 | 4,050-7 |4,100-2 | 4,121 -4 | 4,160 ; 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Total liabilities...... 3,985 -0 | 4,292 -3 | 4,399 7 4,365 -4 4,403 -8 | 4,494-9 
a 389-4] 417-6 | 427-0] 425-6] 439-3] 443-1 
% 4 aati 
na % New Y . Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
3k “oa | “4 5 6 a i. “iar 31-9 179-4] 153-4] 126-2] 125-2 
44 ’ oe -1| 172-7} 184-7| 187- . . 
2 y | ae Cents | Cents ; Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents a ee tacca 174-1 | 202-4} 212-9| 210-6] 208 8 
3 3 London....... 4024§ | 4028§ | 4023§ | 40235 | 4024§ | 4023§ | 40245 Treasury deposit receipts.| 1,044-5 |1,309-5 | 1,245-5 1,310 -0 1 * —_ ; 
L 34 ff Montreal...) 89-875 | 89-930 | 90-000 | 90-000 | 90-000 | 89-930 | 90 -000 trcccn  palg ata 1160-1 | 1161-4 | 1/169-2 1115-2 179-7 |1,182-7 
. 5 4 Zuricht ates oa 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 23 +50 23 -50 23-50 23-50 Loans and Advances ee 133 °3 755-6 7170-3 
5 5} fp Buenos Aires.. | 24-83* | 24-85 | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-90" | 24-90* | 24-90*  Sneeiate te. olitinell at usable 
‘ 3 3 ie Janeiro. | 5-15 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 oa | ce | tae OE och us ccs 23-9] 24-1} 24-1 
L g lsbon ....... 4-09 4-09 4-09 4-09 . . : . Cover for acceptances, : ‘ 
(3 Sa ess ine ine lone ioe las | 22 premises, etc.........- 147-7| 139-3| 137-1| 141-6] 140-5] 141-4 
“* OC] re . . “ oi . « ‘ ee is 
2 a | - en : Total assets......... 3,985 -0 | 4,292 -3 |4,339-7 | 4,365-4 | 4,403-8 | 4,494 -9 
54 OM * Official Buying Rate 29-78. + Free Rate. —‘§ Bid. - 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) = £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND = = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agereiee througheut INDIA and the HAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branehes & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provided 
my ae facilities for financing every description of trade with 
@ Bast. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short noties 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on_ application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 
223, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manehester Braneh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


S.W.1 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued a. .-» £12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital Bi cee ---  £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .-- £8,000,000 


(Not capable of being called up 

except in the event of and for the 

purpose of the bank being wound up) 
Reserve Fund ... Bs af age 


Special Currency Reserve ms bey as .-- £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


£12,000,000 


.-» £3,250,000 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 
Paid-up Capital ... 
Reserve Fun 


Currency Reserve a si a he aa ts 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. ¥. @. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. 0. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.8.0. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON. K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALI 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINIO 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking Susiness in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bilis, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, aleo Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - 


£3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - 


£3,000,000 
London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted. by Act of Parliament 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... e are 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... os ponyley ae 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... 


£2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 29th Feb., 1944 ... one . ee  £62,235,580 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000 
£2,400,000 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 

Subscribed Capital ...... +. eee ess £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital. ... ese ae on 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ... . 2,000,000 
Reserve Fund... ... aap so 1,785,000 
Currency Reserve ... ‘ a Se 1,585,000 
Chief Office in Australia: 

Collins Street, Melbourne 

and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTB. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOBE EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - «= «= £85,000.000 
CLAI§S PAID EXCEED - = 81§5,000,000 

(1843 Aooounts) 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The next Examinations will be held at Taunton School, Somer- 
oot, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as 
ollows:— 


Preliminary Examination: December 20th and 21st, 1944. 
Intermediate Examination: December 21st and 22nd, 1944. 
Final Examination: December 20th, 21st and 22nd, 1944. 


Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or 
before 23rd October, 1944, with the undersigned. 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
London, + W.C. 2. 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of 
FOUR SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 112 will be paid 
without deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian 
Government and Alexandria Municipal Texes amounting to 6.48d., 
making 3s. 5.52d. net, on and after the 16th October, 1944, at 
the National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or 
in London at 6 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


By Order of the Board. 
T. D. KEY e 
ROBERT WALTON }Joint Managers. 


Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 1st October, 1944. 


ss qualified Accountant with industrial experience, required 
by Consulting organisation. Four-figure salary commensurate 
with ability. Excellent future prospects. Apply giving particulars 
of age, education and positions held with salaries and dates to 
Box 46, ‘‘ The Economist,’’ Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ARGE industrial concern requires economist with degree in 
Commerce or Economics. Progressive post for young man 
keen on market research work.—Write, giving full details of 
education and previous experience, to Box 47, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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